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The lights are going out, all over America 


>. 


S this is written the lights and furnace fires of this 
plant and thousands of others are being turned off because 

of shortage of material—because two groups in an entirely 
different industry won’t get together like free men and 
settle a difference. We hope that by the time this is published the 
coal strike will have been settled but, unless something drastic 
is done by the people (all the people) through their government, there 
will be other stoppages with the same terrible results. 


Three thousand boys from this company and 8,000,000 from 
other shops and stores and farms fought a war (we understood) to 
end this very thing—the control over lives of others by the 
arbitrary exercise of power backed by threat of violence. That 
isn’t “free collective” bargaining—it is dictatorship. It isn’t 


the free enterprise that built America—it is brown-shirt arrogance. 


Probably all three of the forces involved—management, labor 

and government—are partly to blame—we’re not trying to settle that 
here for it could be said to be none of our business. 

But it is our business and yours when anything happens 

which makes it impossible to operate as a free 

people. By plain hard work and risking our capital, we had jobs 
waiting for our returning veterans. Somebody else is telling 


us we can’t give these boys the jobs. 


It seems to us it is time to ask and find out—who is running 


this country and for whose selfish interest ? 
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What a place for a boat! 


Rubber does 


typical example of B.F.Goudrich development in rubber 


HAT jungle jumper can plow 
through Brazilian wilderness 
here no motor boat has ever been 
fore. It wasn't only the weeds and 
y pads that stopped other boats — 
was the mud in the water. 

Mud and grit get into propeller 
aft bearings and can cut shaft and 
ting into junk in no time. That 
prevented use of power boats in 
aces like this, where mud conditions 
€ serious, 
Years ago B. F. Goodrich developed 
tubber bearing. When grit gets 
ween metal shaft and the soft 


rubber of this bearing, there’s no 
scratching — the rubber simply de- 
presses and rolls the grit out and away. 
In hundreds of cases this BFG bearing 
has outlasted wood or bronze 12 to 15 
times. 


Wartime exploration for sources of 
rubber took scientists far into Brazil- 
ian jungles. Ordinary bearings would 
have been ruined quickly in their 
shallow mud-filled waters — and 1,000 
miles from a repair yard. So B.F. 
Goodrich rubber Raitines were used. 
They literally made the exploration 
trips possible. 


B. F.Goodrich developments like 
this solve hundreds of other equally 
“impossible” problems in industry — 
with conveyor belts that last 10 times 
longer under shock loading, rubber 
chute linings that outlast steel 8 to 
10 times, air hose that doesn’t clog, 
and many, many others. That's why it 
pays to find out what improvements 
BFG has made recently in any rubber 
product you buy. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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JUST LIKE THE OTHER 


Uniformity is one of many advan- 
tages Hackney Cylinders offer users. 
Every cylinder is uniform in thick- 
ness and temper, due to the Hack- 
ney cold-drawing process. Every 
one is not only ample in strength 
but light in weight as well... assur- 
ing long life and lower transporta- 
tion costs. The uniformity of Hack- 
ney Cylinders is found not only in 
physical characteristics, but in per- 
formance records, revealing their 
durability and economy. The suc- 


you benefit 


cess of Hackney Cylinders is due in 
no small part to the vast experience 
of Pressed Steel Tank Company in 
working with many types of metals 
and in the extensive study of gases— 
for more than forty years. 

In choosing Hackney Cylinders 
you are benefiting by advanced 
heat-treating methods, thorough 
testing, careful selection of raw ma- 
terials and complete understanding 
of every requirement. Write today 
for full details—no obligation. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 


@ 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 


555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 @ 207 Hanna Building, Cleveland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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OR COUNTS THE COST 


ganized labor is emerging from the 
is of the coal and rail strikes without 
. fyndamental impairment of its lega! 
ition whéch appeared likely only two 
ks ago. ; 

There aren't enough votes in Con- 
«< to override a veto of the Case bill’s 
;manent labor legislation (BW—Jun. 
p5). And a coalition of Republi- 
sand leftish New Dealers, some op- 
{ to profit seizure and others to a 
ker draft, has eliminated the fiercer 
Btures of the President’s strike-break- 
r legislation. 

But Truman, Whitney, Johnston, 
4 Lewis among them have put labor 


— e step further on the road toward 
~ pulation. 

Basically, the new restriction on labor 
’ that it must not pull a strike so big 


to be equivalent to a general strike 
shutting down the economy. 


Jucements and Penalties 


The wartime practice of plant seizure, 

engthened by the Connally-Smith 

t and by Congress’ version of Tru- 

nn’s legislation, provides a mechanism 

dealing with such strikes. This 
chanism may prove more effective 
not being so harsh as to risk a revul- 

n of publie feeling. 

Libra Faced with such a strike, the Presi- 
t seizes the affected industry. With 
minal penalties and court orders he 

 Wilaliy force the labor-leadership to order 
men back to work. He can prevent 
- of the union organization to aid 

\obert MiMikers. The strikers themselves, if thev 

“Hy out, risk the loss of their Wagner 
shincugamet te-employment rights unless the 

Robes amvernment chooses to take them back. 

Stanley Mii True, the new legislation will expire 

Sta CHM mid-1947 at the latest. But it es- 

~~ Bplishes a precedent which will be re- 
ed whenever the need arises. 

From now on, the big unions in the 

sic industries like rails, coal, and steel 

ist revise their practice of seeking an 
dustry-wide showdown. They must 
her rely on political influence to 

ieve their aims or else substitute a 

eal attack on an industry—the 
hnique used by the auto unions. 


DAL PRICES DEBATED 


OPA once had high hopes of making 
¢ steel industry absorb the price boost 
coal. Now—and particularly in view 
the present political climate—it is 
id that boosts may be required not 


i in steel, but in coke and gas as 
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Negotiations over the coal price are 
just getting under way. OPA is con- 
tending that a 35¢ increase would cover 
all costs on a six-day week and also 
amortize strike losses—a factor which, 
uncharacteristically, OPA is at least 
willing to discuss. The industry is talk- 
ing in terms of 75¢. 


NEW WAGE-PRICE TEST 


Another big test of the Administra- 
tion’s tenpin wage-price policy is com- 
ing soon. Labor unions are incubating 
demands which will determine whether 
the present policy will stick as prom- 
ised when it was announced four 
months ago. 

Locals of both the auto workers (page 
86) and the rubber workers have called 
upon national officers to reopen the 
wage agreements reached this year and 
still not accepted by all segments of 
the industry. An agreement with the 
Sinclair Refining Co., which started the 
18% pattern last December, has come 
up for renegotiation, and the Big Four 
meat packing contracts are reopenable 
in August. 

In fact, an informal check by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of 202 agree- 
ments signed from January through 
March discloses that more than half 
provide for reconsideration of wages in 
less than a year’s time. Many others are 
subject to renegotiation any time there 
is a change in wage policy. 


Prices Still Tied to Wages 


The last increases granted in meat 
packing and other industries forced up 
prices, so it’s logical to assume that any 
additional increases would push prices 
still higher. 

The Feb. 14 wage-price policy was 
the third one lle since the end 
of the war. It was intended to be the 
last. The Administration prayerfully 
hoped that it would do the job through 
the reconversion period and until most 
controls were lifted. 

A change in policy probably will bring 
about the departure of Economic Sta- 
bilizer Chester Bowles—if he doesn’t go 
sooner to run for senator in Connecti- 
cut or because of what Congress may 
do to the price control law (BW —Jun. 
1’46,p19). 


INCHES SET FOR STRIKE 


The Big Inch and Little Big Inch 
pipelines hen been readied to pour 
crude oil and gasoline into the Eastern 
Seaboard if a maritime strike becomes 


serious. Water has been pumped out 
of the lines, and the compressors are 
ready. It is estimated that Big Inch 
could reach its maximum capacity of 
300,000 bbl. of crude a day within ten 
days to two weeks. 

rhe Big Inch will not be used if it’s 
decided to have the Navy man tankers, 
o. if the strike is of short duration 
Little Big Inch, a products line, prot 
ably won't be used under any circun 
stances. Gasoline stocks are at peak, an 
refining of Big Inch crude to meet in 
dustrial fuel oil requirements—the prin 
cipal need—will also produce still more 
gasoline. 


LEADERLESS COTTON BLOC 


The strongest bloc in Congress—the 
cotton bloc—is leaderless today, and its 
influence will diminish greatly unless 
Sen. John Bankhead, who is seriously 
ill, returns to the Senate. This is con 
sidered unlikely. 

Likely aspirants for Bankhead’s un 
official post are Senators Burnet May 
bank of South Carolina and James East 
land of Mississippi. Both are compara- 
tive newcomers. The House leader of 
the cotton group, Rep. Stephen Pace 
of Georgia, heads the special cotton 
study committee and is author of a bill 
designed to boost farm prices, particu 
larly cotton, by revising the parity for 
mula. But his successes have fallen far 
behind those of Bankhead. 

The whole farm bloc, in fact, will 
miss Bankhead’s leadership. The cotton 
bloc has spearheaded the farm bloc in 
most of its legislative battles. 


WYATT FIXES SUBSIDIES 


Three weeks after Congress gave him 
the go-ahead, Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt is setting up the first pre 
mium payments on production of build- 
ing materials. Though details are stil! 
in flux, it’s been decided that premiums 
will be paid on June production of 
brick, certain structural clay products, 
and plywood. Subsidy help will com« 
later on concrete block, gypsum board. 
roofing, radiation, soil pipe, and perhaps 
other materials. 

The brick subsidy sets the pattern. A 
premium of $5 per thousand (as com 
pared with an average price of about 
$20) will be paid for the output of any 
plant in excess of average output in the 
two best months of 1946. Plants that 
have been shut down will get the sub- 
sidy on a third of their output, brand- 
new plants on a third to a half. Subsidies 
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yuramold It! 


The same unique process which contributed strong, 
sleek, smooth curves to so many vital airplane parts 
during the war now molds beautiful boats for you that 
are pound for pound stronger than steel. Yet these 
boats of molded plywood are extremely light. 

Through the Duramold process, as many as seven 
plies of wood are carefully fitted and bonded together 
to form the seamless, one piece hull. No drop of water 
can seep into the boat for the hull has no seams. No 
ribs, no internal bracing mar the appearance of the un- 
obstructed interior. The Duramold process makes the 
hull so strong of itself that none are needed. 


ar=FAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md, - 


Foirchild Personal Planes Division, Dalles, Texes . 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Formingdole, L. |. . 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, LL, N.Y. . 


Duramold, a process, not a product—takes ay 
pliant, low density laminated material and shapes i 
precisely into smooth, complex curvatures. 

Under heat and pressure, thermo-setting plastics giv 
strength and stiffness to laminations of materials suc 
as textiles, sponge rubber, fibre glass, paper, an 
wood veneers. 

Duramold techniques, developed by Fairchild eng 
neering and research, may answer your production pra 
lem. If curved parts with unusual technical requir 


ments form a production question mark for you, writ 


today. Duramold engineers will arrange a consultation 


AIRPLANE CORPORATIO 


Duramold Division, Jomestown, \ 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Boby!cr 
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NATIONAL GESTURE 


ministration itself was sur- 
the ease with which the Mc- 
“atomic energy bill skidded 
wh the Senate. Now it has high 
‘of pushing the bill through the 
+ without serious trouble, prob- 
wen without amendment. The bill 
ishes a civilian commission to own 
ionable materials and facilities for 
ag them, to control the use of 
jals, and to control informa- 
it atomic fission. It had been 
sted that the bill would remain dor- 
until next session. 
idenly, however, the -Administra- 
saw June 14 meeting of the 
ted Nations Commission on Atomic 
y coming up. It realized—prob- 
with some prompting from U. S. 
missioner Bernard Baruch—that 
pressional action taking atomic de- 
mment out of the hands of the 
tary would provide a useful dem- 
ation of goodwill to strengthen 
ed States hands in the international 
ptiations. 
e same eng is served by the 
wncement that General Electric 
take over management of the Han- 
Works from du Pont in Septem- 
Hanford is where the “‘piles’’ con- 
uranium into plutonium, releasing 
e quantities of power in the process. 
plutonium is then isolated, chemi- 
. for use in bombs. The shift in 
agement will suggest a shift in inter- 
from the chemistry of bomb produc- 
‘S GN to the utilization of the power in 
ipes if piles. 


SEMOMIC HUSH FUND 


Vashington is wondering how the 
nhattan District proposes to use the 
000 confidential fund requested as 
of the $200,000,000 atomic service 
fopriation now before Congress. No 
can figure out what can be bought 
thét kind of money, except, maybe, 
rosa information. 

is year’s military budget is the first 
how atomic expenditures separately. 
asks $42,000,000 for equipment, 
000,000 for supplies, $8,000,000 for 
y overhead, and $109,000,000 for 
ufacturing operations. The budget 
est also reveals that $600,000,000 
spent on atomic’ work in the fiscal 
just ending. 
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HOPE FOR EUROPE 


Improved crop prospects in Europe 
indicate that European diets can be 
raised to a subsistence level during the 
year ahead. ‘This improvement can be 
attained, however, only if food imports 
into Europe equal the 15,500,000 tons 
of the past year. 

If imports hold up, the ration in 
the occupied countries can be boosted 
to 2,000 calories—the accepted mini- 
mum for health—and should reach 2,400 
calories elsewhere. 

At present conditions are comfortable 
only in Denmark, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. The average diet in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, Greece, and Finland has 
hardly reached 1,500 calories. Austria 
and Germany are worse off, with the 
poorest diet—contrary to prev ious Te- 
ports—found in the Russian zone, where 
the urban population gets only some 
800-900 calories. 


DAIRIES REBRIDLED 


The dairy industry faces new and 
tougher regulations. Nearly all restric- 
tions abolished two weeks after V-J Day 
have been restored, and Economic Sta- 
bilizer Chester Bowles has added a few 
new ones. 

Poured from thessame bottle as the 
regulatory medicine is more income for 
milk producers. The raise will average 
at least 40¢ a hundredweight for all 
milk. 

This is Bowles’ prescription for the 
worrisome problems of (1) faltering milk 
production, and (2) scarcity of butter. 
Higher producer pay is his answer to the 
first. Stringent marketing regulations 
to channel milk from cream and ice 
cream into butter are expected to re- 
lieve the second. 

Consumer price increases, figured at 
l¢ a quart for fluid milk, with com- 
parable higher charges on other prod- 
ucts, will add at least $250,000,000 to 
the public’s yearly milk bill. In an- 
nouncing the increases, Bowles struck a 
blow for continuation of price-control 
subsidies. The increases are small com- 
pared with what the public will pay if 
Congress climinates subsidies. 


_ LABOR JEALOUSIES EASED 


The A.F.L. is playing ball again with 
the Labor Dept. It escaped playing 
second fiddle to the C.I.O. under the 
department reorganization which allows 
three assistant secretaries of equal status. 
The A.F.L. didn’t want its representa- 
tive to be subordinate to John W. 


A HINGTON BULLETIN | (continue) 


Gibson, the C.I.O. man who has been 
first assistant secretary, so it wasn’t sub 
mitting any candidates for junior as 
sistant. Under the new proposal, it put 
up Phil Hannah, aggressive secretary of 
the Ohio Federation of Labor. He is 
being nominated with Gibson for two 
of the assistant secretaryships. The third 
may go to some neutral with experience 
in the international field. 

It may be significant that 42-year-old 
Hannah cut his labor teeth as a youth- 
ful member of John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers in Scranton, Pa., and is 
now leader in Daniel J. ‘Tobin’s power- 
ful teamsters union. 


CHECKREIN ON NETWORKS 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s determination to pinch the 
growth of radio networks is evident in 
two new moves. One is aimed at net- 
work ownership of stations. ‘The other 
reinforces the limits on duration of net- 
work contracts with affiliated stations. 

Columbia Broadcasting will not be 
allowed to buy KOW, San Francisco, if 
the commission sticks to its tentative d« 
cision. Columbia now owns seven stand 
ard broadcasting stations, and has a mi 
nority interest in another. No restric- 
tions have been put on standard station 
ownership in the past. But when FM 
and television came along, the FCC got 
the jump on the networks by limiting 
ownership of FM to six stations per 
licensee, and television to five. 

The second antinetwork decision held 
that an affiliated station could not evade 
the two-year limitation on a contract 
with a network by giving the network 
an option to renew at the end of the 
two-vear period. The case involved 
WJW, Cleveland, and the American 
Broadcasting Co. 


POTATOES INTO BEVERAGES 


With the enthusiastic cooperation 
of the Dept. of Agriculture, beverage 
distillers are buying up potatoes right 
and left. The distillers’ demand not 
only is cutting the government losses 
on the 1945 surplus, bought to sup- 
port prices, but is also erasing the threat 
of another big surplus this year. 

It is reported that the heavy diversion 
of potatoes to make neutral spirits (BW 
—May18'46,p32) is worrying — starch 
makers and users. There is also some 
talk that surplus spuds would be put 
to better use in stock feed than in 
whiskey and gin. Potatoes might also 
be used to easé the shortage of indus- 
trial alcohol except for the disparity in 
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price ceilings on neutral spirits and 
industrial alcohol. This difference gen- 
erally puts potatoes beyond the reach 
of the industrial distillers, who depend 
on blackstrap molasses. 

Meantime, a check of the May grain 
allocations to &9 beverage distillers re- 
veals that 64% of the total went to 
six distilling companies: Publicker 28%, 
Seagram 10%, National 9%, Schenley 


7%, United Distillers (Hammer 
Cooperage) 6%, Hiram Walker 4%. 
* 

THE COVER 


Not given to accepting purely honor- 
ary responsibilities, William Signius 
Knudsen has devoted enthusiastic at- 
tention to the details of Detroit's Auto- 
motive Golden Jubilee, of. which he is 
chairman. This is Knudsen’s character- 
istic way of acknowledging a sentimental 
attachment to the industry that gave 
him, as a young Danish immigrant, his 
chance to do what he likes best—show 
people how to produce useful things. 

Born in Copenhagen in 1879 and ap- 
prenticed to a bicycle maker while in his 
teens, Knudsen came to United States 
at 20. By the time of World War I his 


Knudsen (right) pridefully escorted 
the 3,000,000th Chevrolet in 1927. 


knowledge of production techniques ad- 
vanced him to the direction of produc- 
tion for the Ford Motor Co. 

Joining the General Motors Corp. in 
1922, he soon became head of Chevro- 
let and in 1937 was elected G.M. presi- 
dent. He left this post in 1940 to direct 
war production, first as a civilian, then 
as a lieutenant-general in the A.U.S. 
Now back at his home on Grosse Ile, 
near Detroit, Knudsen remains on the 
G.M. board and serves the corporation 
as an elder statesman and consultant on 
production problems. 
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Fluorescen 
the “Key” to the Spei 
Lighting Job! 


Whatever the lighting problem, whether ino 
store, factory or institution, the “Key” to 
Lighting is the Luminaire, for it is the Lumi 
that harnesses and controls the energy of thei 
sources to produce the desired results! 


GUTH FLUORESCENT Luminaires ore the 
to the Specific Lighting Job. GUTH FLUORESCE 
offer tested” quality, proven in actual oppl 
tion, dependable results, predictable by «ie 
ratings, and the newest Luminaire design 
oneered by GUTH—Leaders in Lighting for 
continuous yeors. 

*GUTH FUTURLITERS in this office are provid 
68 Foot Candles of quick-seeing _ illuminci 
Mounted directly to 11’ ceiling and spaced o 
centers, FUTURLITERS use only 2.3 wots 


square foot! 
eT 
THE EDWIN F.GUTH CO. 


2615 Washington Ave + St. Lovis 3,™ 
Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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International skies wii. clear somewhat with Russia due to become a bit 
more conciliatory at the Paris conference (page 109), but there are new and 
ominous portents in the domestic scene. 


‘ The trouble is that there is no real prospect of labor peace. 


It isn’t just the pending maritime strike. More frightening is the likeli- 
hood that unions which already have won wage increases will ask more. 
,  Akron’s rubber workers have moved to reopen wage discussions. 
Detroit’s auto workers talk of taking similar action (and the Reuther- 
Thomas rivalry could make this situation more exolosive than it otherwise 
might be). 

Here is the spiral that OPA sought to avoid—a round of wage increases 
followed by price rises leading to another round of wage demands. 


Wage-compensating price advances for products of lead and copper 
are coming now, to be followed by those necessitated by higher coal prices. 
Next will be the railroad freight boost added onto manufacturing costs. 


Already the higher lead quotation is being reflected. OPA this week 
permitted an interim markup of 10% on industrial storage batteries; the 
price of auto batteries still is under discussion. 


And lead-covered wire and cable have been granted increases. 
2 


There still is reason to fear more trouble in bituminous coal. 


The government has to settle the rumpus over organization of supervis- 
ory workers in the coal mines. Otherwise there will be another strike of 
supervisors like that which closed the mines last October. 


And this presents Washington with a delicate problem, what with Con- 
gress’ show of distaste for foremen‘s organization in the Case bill. 


Any further shutdown of the coal mines would mean that we would 
enter the winter of 1946-47 with a woefully small stockpile of bituminous. 
Already we have been living off stocks instead of adding to them (page 17). 


cm 

Forces beyond the control of industry are pushing the economy toward 
more rather than less government regulation. 

Strikes have so muddled the steel delivery situation (page 15) that a 
return to something akin to wartime allocations may be necessary. Civilian 
Production Administration is working on the order, hopes not to use it. 

Rigid rules have been issued on coal stockpiling. Nonresidential con- 
struction is being even more strictly curtailed, at least temporarily. 

s 

Savings are running through the fingers of the masses on whose pur- 
chasing power we are mainly reliant for lasting prosperity. 

Strikes cost workers money. They cause layoffs and shutdowns in 
plants depending on the struck industries for supplies. The remarkable thing 
is that official estimates of consumer incomes are as high as they are—little 
more than 5% below a year ago. 

But here’s something significant. Cashing of series E bonds totaled 
almost exactly $2,600,000,000 in the first five months of this year. 


Those unquestionably are holdings of little people, people who had hoped 
to keep the bonds as down payment on a new car or a new home. 


Other people have put over $2,100,000,000 into series E bonds in the 
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Consumer spending shows no signs of falling off, but if it should any 
time soon the shift is more likely to be due to less purchasing power than to 
buyers’ strikes. ‘ 
Buyers’ rebellions so far—as in men’s shirts—are against bad quality 
rather than prices, high as these prices are. 
But over-all spending is still at a phenomenal level. 
Department store sales in the five weeks after Easter this year fell off by 
i! 8% from the five weeks preceding the festival; last year the decline for the 
comparable period was 14%. 
Sales in the five weeks following Easter this year stood at 249 in the 
Federal Reserve index (1935-39 equals 100); last year’s were 181. 
t If strikes quiet down, we will see hard goods competing increasingly 
it for the dollars now going into soft goods. With a minimum of walkouts, 
consumer incomes would be padded by the widespread wage increases. 
Private expenditures for housing will begin now to outweigh all other 
privately financed construction. 
| Value of total residential caught up with nonresidential in May at $290,- 
t 000,000 (value of work put in place, not contracts or starts). 
' 


aie 
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ob From now on, nonresidential can’t expand very much due to the stop 
: order on so-called nonessential buildings. 


I Rate of climb in housing will depend on materials. The losses of steel 
due to strikes will be a limiting factor in the rate of gain. 


; Nevertheless, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary reported this 
id week that operations have increased steadily since Mar. 30 despite shortages 
Wy of materials and supplies. There’s more and more efficient labor. 


2 

: There’s a good chance that productivity per man-hour in manufacturing 
i will pick up once the worst strikes are behind us. 

Indications of that are to be had from 1945 statistics, just now available 


for a few lines. The declining trend of 1941-44 was reversed. In some cases, 
; it was even possible to make up higher wages in unit costs. 

: Manufacturers increased output, paid the same number of workers more 
money for fewer hours, and cut unit labor costs all at the same time. 


This Labor Dept. survey may not be typical in that it covers mostly soft- 
; goods lines. Nevertheless, man-hour productivity increased in 26 of the 29 
industries on which data have so far been compiled. 


The assumption is that better workers, up-to-date machinery, and fewer 
Washington restraints will bolster the trend for the rest of this year. 
* 
Dept. of Agriculture estimates a billion pounds less meat for the home 
front next year. Livestock men say the drop will be more than that if unfa- 


vorable feed-hog ratios are allowed to continue. 
Peak meat output was 24,000,000,000 Ib. in 1944; the 1945 estimate is 
22,900,000,000, and 1946 is expected to fall slightly below 1945. 


PAGE 10 Oh! To live in South Africa where a “new strike’’ means gold. 
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How to buy Fluorescent Lamps 
like an Expert: 


bille 
Yrasti 

mt fac 
lmast 


You Could Spend a Lifetime becom- 
ing an expert on fluorescent lighting. One good 
start would be to retrace the ground General 
Electric research men had to cover in developing 
the coiled-coil tungsten cathode, shown above 20 
times actual size. It’s this cathode that starts and 
maintains the electron flow inside a fluorescent 
lamp. First, G-E lamp men had to find a way to 
| make tungsten wire, a feat never achieved y 
before. Then they figured out how to coil this 
stubborn metal, and then coil the coil. To be an 
expert in your own right, you'd have to be famil- 
iar with such techniques. You'd also have to master 
hundreds of other fields ranging from glass blow- 
ing to electronics. Actually, of course, no one man 
could do it all. But there’s an easy answer... 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


an—to 


You Can Insist on the ge Mark | t& 


all the lamps you buy. In other words, let j 
lamp research men be your experts. As 
people who produced the first practical flu 
rescent lamps, General Electric has contin 
to lead the field with the newest impro 
ments. *Today, G-E lamp research is 0 
stantly at work to make G-E lamps ever bet 
and to make them Stay Brighter Long 
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9 many a manufacturer of durable 
js—paring knives to printing — 
e big news this week was the 26.6% 
ease in steel output over the preced- 
week, America’s basic industry was 
st on the road back from the depths 
p which it had been plunged, first 
strike of its own workers last win- 
and then by the coal strike, which 
pnt a loss of 12,000,000 tons of 
lly needed steel (page 17). For the 
time since V-J Day, steel consum- 
began to look forward to an unin- 
pted, if inadequate, supply of bars 
billets, strip and sheet. 
Drastic Change Coming—But the 
mt fact of the matter is that the 
lmasters still can’t square away on 
ir overwhelming postwar job; they 
aren't free to focus attention ex- 
ively on their one big goal: more 
put. They are bedeviled by a variety 
problems which all add up to the 
big headache of how to meet in- 
sed costs. 
nd the solutions which the steel 
1 find to their cost problems mean 
ndamental change in the organiza- 
of the industry and its way of doing 
iness. They mean a drastic altera- 
in long-established patterns of sup- 
and methods of marketing. They 
yn—to the steel user—that he will 
e to scratch for his requirements, 
longer relying on the comfortable, 
buyer-seller relationships which pre- 
ed before the war. 
ots Swing Upward—The principal 
reased cost items which confront the 
‘| industry are the expected 50¢-a- 
boost in the price of soft coal and 
pending jump in freight rates. The 
her price of coal will Tees pig iron 
ts by about $1.124 a ton, which will 
¢ the cost of a ton of steel by about 
f that amount. 
Heavier freight rates will also jack 
production costs, for a mill must 
emble 2 tons of ore, 2} tons of coal, 
t 4/10 of a ton of limestone to make 
on of steel, and it must ship out the 
| when it is finished. The location 
some mills favors them with low 
ter. rates, but the threatened mari- 
¢ strike (page 86) may boost those 
its too, 

€ serious and increasing shortage 
‘crap also threatens further increased 


ew Pattern for Steel 


Increasing costs force America’s basic industry to make 
tic changes in marketing methods, withdrawal from unprofit- 


» lines. Closer-to-home selling is the significant trend. 


costs—payment of premium prices, ac- 
ceptance of inferior grades, and resort 
to the substitution of pig iron in the 
mix (which in tur will further cut 
pig iron supplies for foundries and other 
customers, 

Sharply intensifying the whole prob- 
lem is OPA’s resistance to price in- 
creases. ‘The industry is currently lay- 
ing its lines for an assault along the 
whole product front on the price ceil- 
ings. 

@ Four-Way 


Answer—What are the 


steelmasters doing to meet the cost crisis 


which is acute now and promises to re 
main that way for a good long time to 
come? The principal practical answers 
are of four kinds: 

(1) They are improving plant efh- 
ciencies by installing new _facilities— 
$327 million this year, primarily for 
equipment to produce tinplate and cold 
rolled and hot-rolled sheet and strip. 

(2) They are concentrating produc- 
tion on the more profitable items—those 
with a little more “give” in the price 
ceilings. 

(3) They are withdrawing from un- 
profitable markets. 

(4) And—most significantly of all in 
the long run—they are modifying ort 
relaxing the basing-point system of price 
control to compel more economical, 
closer-to-home marketing of products 
and eliminate costly cross-hauling. 
Thus—by defaults, in effect—the govern- 
ment stands a chance of winning its 


IN DEEP WATER—AND STILL IT RAINS 


To the man-made problems already inundating the nation, nature added its 
own last week as flood-swollen rivers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York 
caused damage estimated at well over $50,000,000. Typical scene was the busi- 
ness section of Elmira, N. Y. (above), where a one-day deluge halted railways, 
crippled power services, rendered hundreds homeless. Corning Glass Works 
and other industrial plants in the area were shut down—some for a week. The 
Susquehanna Valley reported wide crop loss as hundreds of tons of rich top soil 
were ripped away by the heavy rains. And this week, while the early floods 
receded, new ones struck in eastern Pennsylvania. 


- 


age-old crusade against the basing 
pints. 

¢ Low-Profit Items Avoided—So sharp 
has been the focus on the profit return 
of every individual steel product that 
some railroads may not have enough 
track accessories—nuts, bolts, flange 
plates, etc.—to lay the rails which are 
now being shipped to them, unless 
Washington is persuaded to adjust the 
steel price equatioa in favor of these 
low-profit items. Why turn out steel 
for track accessories, mill men under- 
standably ask, when hot-rolled and cold- 
rolled sheet and strip and electrical 
sheet yield a better return? 

Thus far, OPA has justified its re- 

fusal to adjust prices for the low-profit 
items on the argument that it cannot 
undertake to guarantee an equal profit 
on everything in the product mix and 
that the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration should use its allocation powers 
to effect a proper balance of output. 
Since many heal ressed steel consum- 
ers have appealed to Washington for 
relief, it is possible that CPA will be 
forced to take the necessary action. 
e Substitutes to Fore—Meanwhile, some 
consumers have investigated the possi- 
bilities of substitute materials, such as 
aluminum; and that worries steel men 
not a little, particularly in view of the 
steadily declining price of the light 
metals over recent years as their pro- 
duction capacities have multiplied. 

Still others who aren’t fussy about 
analysis or gage have contrived to fill 
their steel requirements out of govern- 
ment surpluses. But many users find 
themselves in a predicament like that 
of the refrigerator maker who has plenty 
of steel sheet but finds it impossible to 
locate other kinds of steel needed for 
fittings and parts. 

Many steel users find themselves 

strapped for supplies because of the 
decision of mills not to sell in various 
areas where the orders aren't worth the 
expense they take to book and fill. 
Sometimes these refusal-to-sell decisions 
affect a whole company line. 
e Restricting Markets—Some eastern 
mills have withdrawn from midwestern 
and far western markets, while midwest- 
ern mills have withdrawn from the far 
western and eastern markets. 

Last April, Spang-Chalfant closed its 
Chicago sales office and stopped ship- 
ping pipe into that area. Laclede Steel 
and Pittsburgh Tube also got out of the 
Chicago pipe market. Jones & Laugh- 
lin withdrew all sheet items from the 
Chicago market, and cut its offerings 
of small size seamless tubing there. 
Allegheny-Ludlum withdrew from the 
Chicago market on high-carbon, cold- 
rolled strip. 

e Attack on Freight Rates—To maintain 
its operation on the Pacific Coast U. S. 
Steel tried to get lower freight rates 
on shipments from its mills at Pitts- 
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burgh, Youngstown, and Cleveland to 
Atlantic ports for water shipment to the 
Pacific. Big Steel can ship by water from 
the Birmingham plants of its subisidi- 
ary Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., 
but as it pointed out to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its pending 
application, plants in the big Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland area are at a serious disad- 
vantage in competing with plants nearer 
te or on tidewater, such as Bethlehem 
Steel’s mill at Sparrows Point. 

To do business on the Coast, the big 

new western mills—Geneva Steel at 
Provo, Utah, and Kaiser’s plant at Fon- 
tana, Calif.—as well as old-line mills, 
such as Colorado Fuel & Iron at Pueblo, 
Colo., also hope for reduced freight rates 
on raw materials and finished products— 
or at least they hope to escape the gen- 
eral increase which now impends. Mean- 
while C.F .&I. continues to quote prices 
on a Chicago or Birmingham base, and 
nearby customers have to pay the “‘phan- 
tom freight” from Chicago or Bir- 
mingham even if they are just around 
the corner. 
e Initiated by Big Steel—Ultimately, in- 
creased competition for the western 
steel market may break this basing- 
point pom which is now significantly 
out of line with the trend throughout 
the rest of the country toward modifica- 
tion of basing-point practices, a trend 
which is unquestionably the single most 
important result of the present cost 
squeeze on producers and the present 
limitless demand from consumers. 

Modification of the basing-point sys- 
tem was initiated last Sateahin when 
U. S. Steel Corp. established a_half- 
dozen new basing points on stainless 
steel (BW —Sep.15’45,p17) and other 
producers of stainless products imme- 
diately followed suit by designating new 
base points at or near their mills. 

e He Paid the Same—Until that time, 
all stainless had been sold on a straight 
Pittsburgh-plus basis. That meant that 
if a consumer in Chicago wanted to buy 
stainless steel sheets, he paid the price 
prevailing in Pittsburgh, plus the freight 
charge on that shipment from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago—and it didn’t matter 
whether he actually ordered the sheets 
from a mill in Pittsburgh, Baltimore, or 
right in Chicago. All mills quoted 
him the same delivered price, assuming 
no special concession. If a Chicago pro- 
ducer sold the sheets he saved himself 
the “phantom” freight from Pittsburgh 
and increased his profit by that nm 4 

If the Baltimore producer took the 
order—because he wanted the business 
or needed the volume—he may well have 
lost on the deal, for he could only 
charge the freight from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago and had to absorb the freight 
charge from Baltimore to Pittsburgh in 
his profit—if any. 

e It’s Different Now—Under the new 


multiple basing-point system on stain- 


less, the Chicago buyer — ||| 4) 
quoted the same price by || yp.» 
who want to bid on his b; 
will be a significantly lo, 
Chicago itself is now a ba 
stainless sheets, and all s 
to sell at the price quote: 
no freight charge added i: 
burgh supplier wants the 
now has to absorb the | 
Pittsburgh to Chicago, an 
more producer has to abso:) it , 
way from Baltimore. Since most 
eee: have more business th: 1 they, 
andle nearby, there is little or no 
iting of business far afield. 

And what is true of stainless ste 
also increasingly true of carbon ang 
other varieties of steel. Orizinal) 
steel was sold on the sole Pittshy; 
plus basis, but that system was a 
doned in 1938 when U. S. Steel § 
wiped out the differential between ¢ 
cago and Birmingham, as compared y 
the Pittsburgh bast price. Dozens 
additional basing points on a varieh 
products were announced before 
war, and the present cost situation 
forcing the designation of still other 
e New Basing Points—Thus, tecen 
Bethlehem Steel named Sparrows Poj 
and Carengie-Illinois named Youn 
town as basing points on tinplate, bla 
plate, hot-rolled carbon steel bars 
small shapes, alloy hot-rolled bars 2 
springsteel flats, alloy bar strip, and st 
barrel hoops. Wherever multiple poi 
exist on a given steel product, any 1 


bidding on a specified contract quote 


price equal to the lowest combination 
base prices quoted by mills near | 
buyer plus freight from those base mi 

All of this means that as more g 
more basing points are created, s 
marketing operates more and more ¢ 


home market basis, for freight abw 
tion by the mills is out of the questi 


today. As a matter of fact, in more a 
more situations today the customer p 
the freight. 

e High Volume Foreseea—Steel prod 
ers are not worried about ultimate 
sults of these drastic changes in mark 
ing operations for they see a favor 
level of domestic business for at ke 
three or four years and an export 
mand that will back up a high level 


operations in any domestic lulls. 
tainly the industry is sold out solid! 


1946, even if some taciturn district 
do worry about many of their order 
ing duplicated on the books of 0 
mills as steel-hungry consumers tn 
cover all possible sources. 

But some day when the mills ‘ 


fighting for business again, the new ® 


ing points will intensify competi 
When the buyer’s market comes 
distant mills are again willing to bs 
freight for the sake of business. prc 


buy-and-sell-at-home relationships " 


be put to the test. 
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Miners were back digging coal this 
ek, but the nation’s economy was 
| strugglin with the strike’s after 
ects—as, indeed, it must for several 
oiths to come. And Washington, in 
jition to maintaining its temporary 
ngent coal, steel, and other industrial 
ntrols, was also working this week on 
longer-range set of regulations that 
buld mark the sharpest return towards 
‘time administration since V-J Day. 
finimum of 30 Days—Aside from 
manent losses to myriad consumers 
J inevitable resultant upsets to normal 
oven: qqgosumption, here is the way production 
‘ric: pays will work out: 

fore dit will be at least 30 days before the 
fiw of coal can return: to any sem- 
ither: gence of normal. 

Four to five weeks will be necessary 
i ingot steel to begin at capacity once 
Youngmore; it will take twice that time for 
 baggpihed steel to start moving at pre- 
ike volume. 

Metalworking generally will take still 
i adgmmecr to resume in full, and such indus- 
‘o yoidmmes as autos will be held up further 
Bile sheet-strip steel capacity is di- 
ted to rush out tin cans for food 
ation DPS ROW Coming in. 

wadual Process—Drawing as they did 
pipeline inventories of materials, the 


ab 
tee] § 
cen C 


ired i 


pe sous segments of the productive 
4 vgggechanism did not slow down all at 
‘re oggmece: hence they will not now pick up 
dn at once; and in fact, the ening of 
uestiqmeovery will be inverse to the slow- 
ore aqme. Coal stockpiles cushioned pig 
er pe Output; pig iron stocks eased the 


got steel letdown; ingots and billets 
hand were rolled at capacity weeks 
et mining halted. Now, coal inven- 
nes need replenishment first; then pig 
bn can be made for refilling pipelines 
steelmaking, and so on. 

As it was, the nation escaped a far 
te serious over-all production loss 
ly because of the mechanism of coal 
ckpiling. ‘This is made clear by the 
gh comparison of what did happen 
ier ag Opti and May with what should have 
- ygm™eppened (figures in millions of tons): 


prod 
rate 
mark 


Vora 


tn Should 

Did Have _ Differ- 
6 Happen Happened ence 
i ks, Apr. 1.... 7 70 0 
‘eqmeauction ...... 25 115 —90 
S “ital supply... .. 95 185 —90 
absiiosumption .... 65 90 —25 
rex —_— —- 
s Wameks, June 3.... 30 95 —65 


In the nine weeks of strike, truce, 
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c. dustrial Normalcy—When? 


Coal miners are back at work, but it will take months 
nation’s production to regain its stride. Inventories must 
replenished first. Stringent controls likely for some time. 


and strike, actual coal output was 25,- 
000,000 tons as against normal output 
in that time of 115,000,000 tons: so 
loss in production was 90,000,000 tons. 
® Stockpiles Dwindle—Underconsump- 
tion in that period, however, was only 
25,000,000 tons. The difference of 65,- 
000,000 tons is explained by inven- 
tories. Stockpiles were drawn down by 
40,000,000 to 45,000,000 tons (from 
an original 70,000,000-ton total, about 
12,000,000 of which were, as normally, 
in transit, and the rest in consumers’ 
hands). And 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
tons normally would have been added 
to stocks during the April-May letdown 
from peak winter coal burning. 

The burden of the 25,000,000-ton 
drop in coal use, however, had to be 
borne largely by steel mills and similar 
industries, due to the need—for the most 


part successfully fulfilled—for maintain- 
ing electric power output, noncoal 
freight transport, food plant operations, 
and similar activities. 

e Pipelines First—The immediate coal 
job is to refill pipelines. Most of the 
first week’s output and much of the 
second’s will go just into “in transit” 
stocks—into coal cars and colliers moving 
the fuel. For the rest, the Solid Fuels 
Administration has set up preference rat 
ings and stockpile limitations which ar 
due to last at least to the end of the 
month—first priority going to utilities, 
railroads, food plants, ctc., second pref 
erence to other industrial users, third 
to domestic and other consumers. 

A full 100% of a month's consump 
tion may be shipped to consumers if 
their stocks are q 20-day supply for the 
first group, 15 days for the second, ten 
days for the third, with provision for 
slightly larger shipments to those users 
with smaller inventories, and smaller 
shipments to those with larger-than-max- 
imum stocks. 

e New Issue for Congress—But prob- 
lems of coal distribution will last all 
through the winter, and coal experts 
figure these will require tighter regula- 


NEWSMEN TAKE TO THE WOODS—FOR NEWSPRINT 


Because heavy snows clogged logging operations in Washington's hills this 
winter, the Wenatchee Daily World faced a shutdown last week for lack of 
newsprint. With only a three days’ stock left and their supplier's warehouse 
bare, 68-year-old Rufus Woods, World publisher, packed 35 of his newsmen, 
printers, circulation salesmen off to the hills 40 mi. away. Woods bought a 
stand of white fir from the U.S. Forest Service; his staff—including Woods 
and Mrs. Woods (foreground)—went to work, abetted by Peshastin Lumber 
Co. crew men, who did the felling. At the day’s end, they had six carloads 
of wood to be converted by Inland Empire Pulp & Paper Co., Spokane, into 
40 tons of newsprint—and for one publication a paper crisis was averted. 
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pavement sprayed with gold paint, 
before nearly a million spectators. 

e Aim: Better Teamwork—Creat 
crowds attended the lichting of the 
jubilee symbol of radioactivity from 
a wand of beryllium waved over a 
tube of boron by Mary Gz-ace Sim- 
escu, jubilee queen. Chain radio 
programs originated in Detroit, peo- 
ple danced in Washington Blvd. 
alongside a ramp for entertainers, a 
pageant traced the city’s growth, and 
business closed down so everyone 
could participate. 

The cost approximated $500,000, 
and the dividend hoped for was an 
improved spirit of management-labor 
teamwork in carrying forward the 
jubilee theme: “Hats off to the past, 
coats off to the future.” 

e Pioneers Honored—At the jubilee’s 
kickoff banquet, the auto industry’s 
pioneers (below) were presented with 


their Charles Clifton awards (named 
after the late president of Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co.), symbolizing 
their entry into the Automotive Hall 
of Fame. They are, left to right, John 
van Benschoten, veteran Poughkeep- 
sie (N. Y.) Dodge and Plymouth 
dealer; Charles Snyder, veteran York 
(Pa.) Hudson and White dealer; R. 
E. Olds, Lansing, Mich., founder of 
Olds and Reo; Barney Oldfield, Los 
Angeles, early speed champion; 
Charles W. Nash, Beverly Hills 
(Calif.) founder of Nash; Frank Kwi- 
linski, South Bend, Ind., a 50-year 
Studebaker employee; Charles B. 
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Golden Jubilee: Auto Industry Celebrates Purposefully B= 
id. 

Nostalgia vied with high-pitched \psum 
gaicty in Detroit last week end as on cul 
the National Automobile Industry pon pip 
Golden Jubilee was staged in the am. Fei 
flamboyant fashion in which the auto chem 
industry likes to perform. Reperc 
A three-hour parade of vehicles “is, and 
old and new, floats, and bands (right) inet § 
marched down Woodward Ave., its gown ¢ 
of indu 


Kaise 
King, Larchmont, N. Y., wh: t el 
the first auto in Detroit in “| 
George M. Holley, Detroit, veteran ingo 
carburetor manufacturer;  [lenr . 
Ford; J. Frank Duryea, Madison 


Conn., early builder of the St 
Duryea; and Edgar Apperson, Phoc 


rinding 


nix, Ariz., Haynes-Apperson Co. wes 
founder. Wa. S. Knudsen (extreme 7 . 
right) was celebration § chairman op 
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Three others not in the picture who 
were honored are John Zaugg, 5 


year worker with White Motor ( gris 
William C. Durant, General Mot & my 
founder; and Alfred P. Sloan, G Paige 
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tions than ever obtained during the war. 
That poses a new issue for Congress: 
The like of the SFA—probably the only 
agency, and certainly the one best set 
up, to handle coal distribution—is due 
to expire June 30. The main jobs SFA 
foresees are to siphon scarce byproduct- 
grade coking coal to the steel industry, 
to divert coal for the short Great Lakes 
shipping season, to fulfill even the now 
lowered export goals, and to handle the 


shifts in shipments that will need to be 
made later if these tasks are tackled now. 

Some 4,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
were lost because of the coal strike up 
to the start of this week, and another 
2,000,000 will be lost in the month it 
will take operations to recover. The 
Civilian Production Administration 
therefore will keep in effect its present 
steel inventory restrictions for some time 
to come; likewise the priority to 


& Co., 
-Fraze’ 
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tinplate production will be kept ° 
@ Steel Allocation?—W hat is more, ho 
ever, the whole steel shortage. gra! 
aggravated by the loss of 8,000,000 ing 
tons sustained in the steel strike, 0 
has reached the point where CPA 0 
cials are drawing up a limited allocat 
order for the industry. Whether it “ 
actually take the step of imposing 
control may be another matter, for" 
agency—and the industry—has 
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da return to complete war-type 
tions. 

uch severe measures are contem- 
now for other materials hit by 
4] strike. Lack of coal hurt brick 
.osum board, and curtailment of 
on cut Output of washtubs and 
jon pipe, all going into the housing 
om, Fertilizer, plastics, paints, and 
chemicals have been seriously set 
Repercussions on glass containers, 
‘is and steel drums have worsened 
iner shortages. And so-the story 
jown through the lists of a whole 
of industries, products, and mrate- 


ling Its Own 


Kaiser-Frazer buys into a 
steel company and is ship- 
ingots from California for 
essing in Midwest. 


ary J. Kaiser started the rumor 
prinding again last weck when he 
inced that Kaiser-F'razer Corp. has 
to purchase a substantial interest 
new steel company as one means of 
ding the steel needed to turn out 
ng-awaited, and much-ballyhooed 
car and its companion, the Gra- 
Paige Motors Corp.'s Frazer car. 
ond revealing that the new stcel 
any is Giatieding a deal with 
‘ling Steel Corp. for Wheeling’s 
mouth (Ohio) works and that he 
ipping ingots from his Fontana 
) steel mill for rolling into auto- 
le sheet at some undisclosed mid- 
location, Kaiser was singularly un- 
unicative. 
Haul—Some well-informed 
ing, Strengthened by the Southern 
R. R.’s application to. the Inter- 
Commerce Commission for per- 
n to haul ingots from Fontana to 
pit for $17.44 a ton, was to the ef- 
hat Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
will process the ingots into sheet. 
at equivalent commercial freight 
§ $33.38 a ton.) Later, if and when 
nouth is acquired, the ingots could 
ken down into sheet bars at Ports- 
hand rolled at Great Lakes. Ports- 
has no sheet mills. 
Tus Eaton, Cleveland financier and 
s financial mentor—Eaton’s firm, 
& Co., had a leading role in both 
-Frazer stock offerings (BW—Feb. 
»70)—entered the picture as reports 
ated that he may be the prime 
tin the deal. Eaton played a sim- 
vle 16 years ago when Republic 
Corp. was set up as the third 
t producer in the industry. 
ubts—The Portsmouth works is re- 
lly a second choice for Kaiser- 
- Reliable reports are that Kaiser 
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first geet four small noninte- 
grated sheet steel mills. They were en- 
deavoring to buy the Lowellville (Ohio) 


works of Sharon Steel Corp. (BW—Apr: 


13'46,p66). Kaiser is said to have’ of- 
fered to put up 25% of the money, but 
the deal fell through when Sharon de- 
cided to keep Lowellville. 

Kaiser has a flair for doing unusual 
things, but some aspects of his latest 
deal have steel and auto men shaking 
their heads: 

(1} The Portsmouth works, besides 
having no sheet capacity, is a high cost 
operation. It was one of the first to get 
price relief on billets from OPA early 
in the war. 

(2) Rail shipment of ingots from 
Fontana to the Midwest is an heroic 
measure which must cost Fontana, 
Kaiser-Frazer, or both a pretty penny. 
For, besides rail charges, one of them 
must absorb the differential of some $10 
a ton between West Coast and Detroit 
steel prices. And Great Lakes would col- 
lect a fee for its services. 

@ Possible Answer—Kaiser’s new steel 
moves explained in part his failure to 
bid on the $92,000,000 South Chicago 


steel plant when War Assets Adminis- 
tration opened tenders a month ago 
(BW—May11'46,p18). WAA - subse- 
quently rejected bids of both Republic 
and C, A, Depue, Clinton, Iowa. 


Big Plant A-Going 


Dodge Chicago facilities 
draw bids from Tucker Corp. 
and Consolidated Grocery. 
WAA white elephants fewer. 


Odds are that the Dodge aircraft en- 
gine plant in Chicago—second biggest, 
probably, of all the war plants—will soon 
be turning out private brand groccrics 
or clse a radical new streamlined car. 
The two most likely bids which War 
Asscts Administration received this week 
on the huge factory were from ‘Tucker 
Corp. and Consolidated Grocery Corp. 

Tucker proposed to lease the plant 
for manufacture of his much-talked-of 
100-mile-an-hour, $1,000, hydraulic- 
drive car (BW—Feb.23'46,p28). In his 
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HOUSE PROVES ITS METAL 


Eight years ago, before there was a 
housing crisis, Pittsburgh’s N. D. Pat- 
terson (above, right), president of the 
Se-Kure Corp., built an experimental 
all-steel house in nearby Mt. Lebanon. 
Recently, steel and housing experts— 
including National Housing Agency’s 
Ralph Britton (right)—watched as he 
cut into a large section, found inner 
walls and beams rust-free. Justified in 
the development of his test house, 
Patterson will market his “tin can” 
when steel and a builder are available. 
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bid, Tucker talks of employing 35,000 
persons, turning out 1,500 cars a day. He 
offered to pay 3% of net sales as rent, 
with a guaranteed minimum of $600,- 
000 the first year, $800,000 the second, 
and $2,000,000 for the next three. He 
proposed to buy the gon machin- 
ery in the plant at the Clayton formula 
price (BW—May26'45,p74), spreading 
the payments over 100 months. 

The Other Offer—Consolidated Gro- 
cery, the rapidly expanding wholesaler 
who specializes in selling private brands 
to independents (BW—Feb.23’46,p80), 
bid only on the bare building but offered 
an outright purchase at $12,000,000 
cash or $15,000,000 on time. Consoli- 
dated proposes to use part of the prop- 
erty in its own grocery business and dis- 
pose of the rest to other food processors 
and manufacturers. The firm recently 
was charged with monopoly by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (BW—Mar.2 
"46,p81). 

Gradually, WAA is disposing of a few 
of its largest potential white elephants. 
Of the ten biggest surplus facilities, 
here’s what has happened to the other 
nine: 

Geneva Steel Works—this $200,000,- 
000 integrated steel plant near Salt Lake 
City has been tentatively sold to U.S. 
Steel Co., the wartime operator, for 
$47,500,000, but Justice Dept. still has 
to = the deal. 

right Aeronautical Corp. plant at 
Lockland, Ohio—industry has shown no 
interest in this $141,000,000 property. 

Basic Magnesium—this $1 34,000,000 
plant in Nevada to produce metallic 
magnesium was shut down even before 
the war ended. No early sale is in pros- 
pect. 

Chevrolet aircraft engine plant at Buf- 
falo—a $137,000,000 property. Sold to 
General Motors, the wartime operator 
under the purchase option in its oper- 
ating contract. 

General Motors aircraft engine plant 
at Melrose, Ill—of the $125,000,000 
plant, a portion costing $20,000,000 

as been sold to International Harvester 
for $13,750,000. 

Camegie Illinois Steel plants at Du- 
quesne and Homestead, Pa.—these cost 
$100,000,000, are now being advertised 
for bids. 

Willow Run bomber plant—the $96,- 
400,000 plant has been leased to Kaiser- 
Frazer for production of automobiles. 

Big Inch Pipeline—some interest has 
been shown in buying this $95,000,000 
project, which runs from Longview, 
Tex., to Bayonne, N. J., for conversion 
to natural gas. But WAA is holding out 
for its use to move oil. 

Studebaker aircraft engine project— 
the Chicago unit of this $92,800,000 
facility has been leased to Western Elec- 
tric Co. The South Bend and Fort 
Wayne units are still waiting a buyer or 
tenant. 
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Union Embargo 


Kansas City local refuses 
to load CCC wheat destined for 
Mexico, urging milling in U. S. 
as an aid to employment. 


Recent action by a local union deep 

in the heart of midwest America to em- 
bargo wheat shipments to Mexico in- 
dicates that the maritime unions are not 
the only ones which can influence U. S. 
foreign trade. 
e Aim Is Employment—Since May 28 
the Kansas City local of the American 
Federation of Grain Processors (A.F.L.) 
has imposed a no-handling order against 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat sched- 
uled for loading into boxcars of the 
Mexican National Railways. About 500,- 
000 bushels are earmarked for Mexico, 
according to J. A. Leveridge, interna- 
tional vice-president of the union. 

Back of the union’s move is a desire 
to have the wheat milled in Kansas City, 
where four of the eight largest mills are 
closed for lack of stocks and where, ac- 
cording to the union, 90% of its 2,000 
members have no work or only part-time 
work. The union suggests the grain be 
ground locally before shipment. 

e Protests to Truman—The union has 
also wired President ‘Truman, Secretary 


of Agriculture Clinton 
members of Congress stestine 
movement of wheat to \\cxicg ;- 
erence to the famin 
Europe, claiming no great need oy, 
Mexico. Backing up th. prom 
the union are the Kans). Cin, p 
of Trade and the Associ:'cd \({j), 
Kansas Wheat. " 
Dept. of Agriculture officials «, 
they are investigating the situat ‘ 
insist that Mexico is definitely «h, 
wheat. They declare that the Uj ¢ 
historically covered Mexico's whe, 
cit and that 1946 shipments are »; 
a normal trade relation wit! a new! 
ing nation. They admit that the 
pected total of about 3,7()),000 4 
larger than usual but point oy 
Mexicans in return hope to p; 
some oils and fats for European 
Another factor pressuring us to 
the wheat flowing southward 
mal agreement by which Mein 
nishes labor for United States , 
beet fields. 
e Another Refusal—Following wy) 
union’s embargo Commodity (; 
Corp. ordered the wheat loaded for; 
ment to Galveston, but the union 
refused these loadings, claiming thi 
tination was a subterfuge. Union 
cials expect an alleviation in the em 
ment situation when the new | 
harvest starts flowing into the ; 
several weeks hence. 


From burdensome surplus to dire 
shortage—that’s the war and postwar 
story of U.S. wheat. A major factor 
has been continued heavy feeding 
of wheat to livestock, but the biggest 
single demand is relief of war-ravaged 
nations which is rolling exports up to 
a record exceeding 400,000,000 bu. 
in the crop year that ends June 30, 


Where the United States’ Wheat Goes 


Meanwhile, the government want 
to replenish reserve stocks in thi 
country out of the crop now riper 
ing. As figures for the 1946-47 cr 
year show, industrial use (notably be 
erage alcohol) is one of the princip: 
victims. Yet the effort to rebuild re 
serves to about 140,000,000 bu. 4 
the end of the next crop year obv 


1946. ously means a cushion in the figure 
Supply and Disappearance of U.S. Wheat 

1932-41 4 

Crop Year Average 1944-45 1945-46+ 1946-471 
CI Ss vece 235,000,000 317,000,000 281,000,000 $0,000, 00 
New crop ..... 738,000,000  1,072,000,000 1,123,000,000 1,000,000." 

Imports ....... 9,000,000 42,000,000 10,000,000 af 
Total supply... 982,000,000 1,431,000,000 1,414,000,000 —1,080,000,00 
Human food .... 475,000,000 559,000,000 500,000,000 450,000.00 
Livestock feed ... 122,000,000 289,000,000 300,000,000 150,000.00 
ee OO ics ioe Sees 82,060,000 20,000,000 2,000, Mh 
csebeaeen 81,000,000 85,000,000 85,000,000 85,000,001 
Exports ....... 43,000,000 135,000,000 425,000,000 250,000.00 
Total use..... 721,000,000  1,150,000,000  1,330,000,000 937 000,00 
oo eee 261,000,000 281,000,000 80,000,000 140,000,00 


+ Figures for 1945-46 and 1946-47 are rounded, do not foot up to exact carryout totals. 
* Imports in 1946-47 will be negligible if any. 
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100 Little Bread 


With flour production at a 
w low, government seeks to 
se the pinch by lending mills 
ain from export stocks. 


The federal government acted this 
eck to bring some measure of relief to 
nsumers suffering from the most un- 
nected shortage to grow out of the 
y-too little bread. And flour mills, 
utting down one after another all over 
e country, should be helped a little. 

However, there was nothing about the 
tion to bring rea! consolation to the 
housewife who has been obliged to stand 
in line at bakeries, or to hope her neigh- 
bothood grocer had a loaf or two under 
he counter for a long-time customer. 
or does the milling industry foresce 
»y real improvement until new-crop 
sheat comes to market in volume—and 
ven then bread will be available in sub- 
tantially smaller quantities than last 


cat. 

Loaned- Wheat—This week’s govern- 
ent action was designed mainly to cor- 
ect inequitable distribution. Under the 
servation program to boost relief 
hipments abroad, domestic mills were 
ut to 75% of their 1945 flour grind in 
lay and June. What the government 
ow proposes is to lend wheat from its 
sport stocks to mills that couldn't get 
nough even to run at 75%. (Loaned 
yheat would be repaid by the mills 
vith the wheat that is bought from the 
1946 harvest). 

Asa direct aid to millers, the govern- 

nent offered a two-fold plan: (1) They 

ill be allowed to mill flour for export 
om their own stocks of wheat if the 
jour will be offered at once to the goy- 
mment for export, or (2) they can mill 

ovenment wheat if the mill is in the 
direct line of the wheat’s flow to sea- 
board so that there will be no delay in 
ransit to dockside. 

Bonus Succeeds—The Dept. of Agri- 

ulture finds itself able to be a little 
more lenient on the home front due to 
success of its 30¢-a-bu. bonus offer in 
sucking relief wheat out of farmers’ bins; 
he total acquired topped 81,000,000 
bu. Beyond that, exports were slowed up 
onsiderably by the transport jams 
which were caused by the railway labor 
difficulties and floods. 

These factors do not, however, make 
amy material change in the domestic 
outlook for flour or bread. The 75% 
imitation on milling of flour will go up, 
as originally announced, to 85% in 
July~but no higher. That will mean a 
continuing scramble for the curtailed 
supply. 

And the June 1 cut in the size of the 
laf by 10% (with no accompanying 
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CARS OF S 


TEEL TO CARRY COAL MEN 


Even before the end of the bituminous coal strike, Pittsburgh Coal Co. had at 
least a partial answer to John L. Lewis’ demands for improved safety in the 
mines. It is an all-steel “Pullman” (above), one of eight installed at Montour 
No. 10 mine near Library, to carry the men to and from their jobs. Built to 
withstand falling slate and insulated against electric shocks, the 38-passenger, 
18-ft. mantrip cars can be pulled by mine locomotives at 12 m.p.h. Their use 
will cut portal-to-portal time appreciably—but not the pay, since miners are 
paid for an hour’s travel regardless of time consumed. 


reduction in price) naturally means that 
the increased number of loaves available 
will feed no more mouths. 

eA Record Low—According to the 
Northwestern Miller, which for over 25 
years has compiled a weckly tabulation 
of flour mill operations in every section 
of the country, production last week 
slipped to an all-time record low averag- 
ing but 38% of capacity, compared with 
50% in the preceding week and 84% 
for the same period a year ago. 

And millers aren’t overjoyed by the 

fact that they are permitted to increase 
operations in July to 85% of year-ago 
rates. The catch is that the government 
wants 250,000,000 bu: of wheat out of 
the 1946 crop to take care of relief 
food requirements in the year begin- 
ning next July 1. 
e CCC’s System—To get this quantity, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has set up 
a system which amounts to marketing 
quotas. It is designed to give CCC about 
a quarter of the 1946 harvest which on 
May | was estimated at roughly a bil- 
lion bushels. 

In addition to the export program’s 
big bite out of the 1946 bread crop, 
millers expect to be crimped on su 
plies by farmers’ reluctance to sell. 
Wheat growers are indignant over the 
government’s constantly shifting price 
policy. They feel that the emergency 
30¢ bonus on wheat for export should 
be extended to cover the new crop, but 
Washington authorities have been firm 


—so far—in their insistence that the re- 
cent increase in ceiling price is all that 
is to be expected. 

e Bakeries Slowed Down—Bakcrics, 
meanwhile, are attempting to adjust to 
reduced supplies of flour in a number of 
ways—notably shutdowns and premature 
and longer-than-average vacations. The 
industry figures that, on the average, it 
is running just about 25% below a year 
ago. 

Wholesalers, most immediately af- 
fected by reduced supplies of flour, are 
almost uniformly down 25%. Retailers 
are able to cut corners—to concentrate 
on few varieties of bread, for exampie. 
And retailers have pared costs by layoffs 
and elimination of overtime. 

Some public resentment has been 

voiced at the prevalence of cakes and 
other sweets (items on which bakers 
make a higher profit) on shelves bare of 
bread. OPA is preparing to strike at this 
by reducing bakers’ sugar allowances, 
beginning July 1, to 60% of the amount 
used in 1941]. 
e Into the Lockers—Upward revision of 
crop prospects in the government's offi- 
cial monthly report June 10 would be 
the best news the miller, baker, and 
consumer could get. But, pending such 
encouragement, panicky housewives are 
reported putting bread in storage lock- 
ers—if they can get the bread and find 
locker space. There is no other feasible 
way to hoard the staff of life for any 
length of time. 
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Parcels Overseas 
Sending of food packages 


has developed into sizable new 
trade that introduces many of 
our brand names to Europeans. 


Post Office action last week opening 
the mails to 11-lb. gift parcels for Amer- 
ican-occupied Germany spotlights a de- 
velopment of significance for business. 

Overshadowed by the much larger 
commercial shipments of primary foods 
to hungry Europe, more than a million 
gift parcels are being sent each month 
by individual Americans to friends and 
relatives in the old countries. Other siz- 
able gifts are being financed through 
voluntary organizations. 

e What It Means—The significance for 
business in this charitable outpouring 
is twofold: It creates many new acquain- 
tances in Europe for American brand 
names of canned and processed foods 
and medical supplies; it has developed 
a new trade for many department stores, 
specialty food shops, and newly organ- 
ized packing and shipping companics. 

Most publicized method of giving to 

Europe is the current Emergency Food 
Collection, with collection depots for 
canned goods in more than 6,000 com- 
munities. In this drive, headed by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry Wallace, 
main emphasis is placed on cash gifts to 
finance bulk purchases, but both indi- 
vidual donations and commercial pur- 
chases involve large quantitics of brand- 
name products (illustration). 
e Free Distribution—These cans will be 
distributed free through UNRRA in the 
countries it already serves, and by official 
agencies in western and northem 
Europe. 

Even more important, in the long 

run, are the small parcels which individ- 
ual Americans send abroad each month. 
In the first quarter of this year, accord- 
ing to Post Office reports, about three 
and a half million of these 11-Ib.-or-less 
parcels were shipped. These shipments 
follow a peak Christmas total of 2,800,- 
000 parcels last November, up 400% 
from the year before. 
@ Fixed Assortments—Many of these 
parcels are individually shopped for and 
mailed. A number of commercial or- 
ganizations, however, have entered the 
field, selling fixed assortments. 

Some of the commercial sellers are 
brand-new firms, but many have had 
expericnce with soldier packages durin 
the war. Frazer, Morris & Co., which 
claims to have been first in the field, be- 
gan six years ago with shipments to 
Britain during the Blitz. 

Most firms offer parce. post pack- 
ages shipped directly from the United 
States and also larger parcels. shipped 
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by freight from agents in Denmark or 
Sweden. All-inclusive prices range from 
$6 or more for 11-lb. parcels up to 
nearly $30 for 36-lb. shipments hee 
Scandanavia. Some companies offer va- 
riations such as cosmetics, or sugar, 
coffee, and cocoa sent from Cuba, and 
even 100-Ib. sacks of flour (illustration). 
e Department Stores—Size of firms 
ranges from small shops which spring up 
in immigrant neighborhoods on up to 
food sections of large department stores. 

Gimbels in New York has opened a 
whole department for its food parcel 
business, which has tripled in recent 
months. Biggest Gimbet seller is a 36- 
Ib. package sent from Denmark. Macy’s 
reports a very large and constantly in- 
creasing business in its food parcel di- 
vision. Both of these stores have their 
packages made up by export firms. 

A new large-scale food package bus- 

iness has also been started by Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to Europe 
(CARE), a group formed by 24 relig- 
ious, relief, mms labor organizations. 
CARE has bought several million of the 
Army’s 30-Ib. “ten-in-one” rations and 
has already shipped a million pounds of 
them to warchouses in Europe. 
@ For Sale Here—The packages, provid- 
ing 40,000 calories each, will be sold 
here at $15 each for delivery from the 
European warchouses to the purchaser's 
friends or relatives Included in these 
packages, being prcmoted by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Assn. and other groups, 
are several standard brand items. 

No less significant to the Europeans 
are the religious organizations and va- 
rious relief agencies of individual coun- 
tries, which collect, sew, and ship 
clothing, and raise money for food and 
medical supplies. In addition some 


agencies are doing a small amount of 
work in the Orient. 


Efforts by U. S. citizens to stay Europe’s increasing hunger range from the 
nationwide Emergency Food Collection of canned goods, shown (left) in ope 
ation at one of its 6,000 volunteer-staffed receiving depots, to individual gifts 
sent through small packing and shipping companies which have blossomed 
out in such neighborhoods as New York’s German section (right). 


Future of CED. 


Peacetime program will be 
directed to grass roots with new 


emphasis on research program, 
Goal is 100,000 members. 


Organized four years ago fi 


cific purpose of helping business mee 
the problems that would face tic Us 


economy after the war ended (1 \\—],, 
2’43,p27), the Committee for  conomi 
Development this week annowced jt 
plan for its future and for ntual 
completion of its appointed cl 

e Two Functions—That C.E.1). play 
to have a future surprised those bus. 
ness people who had thought of jt 
purcly in terms of a wartime vaniza- 
tion. Certainly one of its two | 
functions has been discharged: its as. 


signment to stimulate and assist bus. 
nessmen to plan intelligently and bold) 
for the postwar period. Contrary ¢ 
dismal predictions from other sourc 
which Pad busily given the lie to 


C.E.D.’s optimistic outlook in 1944-45, 
employment six months after V-J Da 
was at its highest peacetime level. 
Its other original function was to de. 
termine through objective _ research 
those economic policies which would 
best encourage high production and em. 
ployment. Well before they became 
urgent, C.E.D. looked squarely at the 
transitional problems of the postwar 
months. It started on such topics as 
contract terminations and _ continued 
until it had worked its way through 
the still current question of what to 
do with price control. 
eA Major Influence—These knotty 
subjects were studied by C.E.D.’s eco 
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Ever since introducing the first practical adding machine, Burroughs 
has led in anticipating the figuring and accounting machine needs 
of business. New adding, accounting, calculating, statistical and cash 
handling machines and features have constantly been developed 
fo meet new requirements and to speed up and simplify office 
routines. This leadership, made possible through years of continuous, 


close association with all lines of business and industry, is an 


important reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


This installation of modern Burroughs 
Accounting Machines in the offices of 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Chicago, 
is just one of thousands to be found 
in all types of business and industrial 
enterprises throughout the world. 


foughs 


pote Re : a IN MACHINES 
teal has? anne IN COUNSEL 
z IN SERVICE 


6 ts tt 


; 


4D STATISTICAL MACHINES » NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


President David Burpee rates “Ap- 
pearance and impression of quality” 
at 70 percent in his Company’s pie 
chart or paper dollar of bond paper 
values. For 50 years the Burpee 
Company, Philadelphia, has been 
the largest mail order seed business 
in the world. And Burpee is fore- 
most also in the development of 
improved varieties of vegetables 
and flowers. Blossoms are artificially 
pollinated by Burpee at Fordhook 
Farms, Pa., and at the Burpee 
Farms in Towa and California, to 


W. Atlee Burpee 
Company’s Bond 
Paper Pie Chart 


create the Burpee Hybrid Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers. 

Using as they do the latest scien- 
tific methods in creating new varie- 
ties of vegetables and flowers, the 
Burpee Co., naturally, was inter- 
ested in our balanced bond and 
ledger papers. The Crocker- 
McElwain Company is also in the 
forefront in the development of 
papers balanced for modern print- 
ing needs by the correct pop test, 
tear and folding endurance . for 
their fibre content. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


The Certificate Family of balanced papers, bond, opaque, ledger 
and index, is fabricated for modern production needs, letterpress 


and offset, 


and for typewriters and office printing machines. 


nomic staff of eminent scho 
its research committee of to bys; 
executives. Rubbing their t 

Opinions one against the ot) +, th 
groups worked out their fin 
published their recommenda: 51, 
Through the monographs .: its p, 


fessional economists, the px state 
ments of its businessmen, and the pe 

gen 
erally moderate testimony it it 


trustces have given as individu 
gressional hearings, C.E.D. ha. exertes 
a major influence upon the nation 
eventual adoption of policies ind pr 
cedures that made sense to most folkg 
who were willing to subordinat preju 
dice to facts. 

e Aim of Production—The men wh 
spark-plugged C.E..D. to its present em. 
inence lack the traditional motives fog 
perpetuating an organization. Al] of 
them have business responsibilities that 
should make them happy to shuck of 
this extra chore, if they did not feel that 
several major studies bearing impor 
tantly upon continuing a high | level of 
productive employment remain to be 
carried out. 

Many of these men have developed 
through four years’ work in the fic Id of 
business-government relationships a pro 
found conviction that business must 
help to find ways to retain for the U.§ 
the dynamic quality of our econo 
while modifying its inherent tenden 
toward economic instability. Failing 
such an achievement, they foresce gov- 
ernment’s moving in to restrict busi- 
ness freedom ever more and more, with 
eventual restrictions upon the political 
freedom of the individual. Paul C 
Hoffman, chairman of C.E.D. and pres 
ident of the Studebaker Corp., has been 
publicly stating in recent months hi 
belief that the next five years will see 
which way this pendulum will swing. 
e To the Grass Roots—The rejiggered 
C.E.D. is devised for two major pur 
poses: (1) to speed up the research 
program conducted by the special 
C.E.D. technique of collaboration be- 
tween businessmen and_ economists, 
(2) to carry its ideis, and the factul 
material that they imply, into the hands 
of individuals alert enough to compr: 
hend these, energetic enough to d 
something about them, and numerous 
enough to make the group’s influenc 
felt. It is a move to the business gras 
roots. 

Organization-wise, the board of tr 
tees remains the governing body. The 
officers and trustees who have been most 
active in C.E.D. continue in the top 
positions: agg Paul G. Hoffman 
vice-chairmen, Iph E. Flanders of 
Jones & spines 7 achine Co., Marion 
B. Folsom of Eastman Kodak Co., Wa! 
ter D. Fuller of Curtis Publishing Co 
and Eric A. Johnston of the Motion Pi 
ture Producers & Distributors of Ame" 


ica. The board is, however, being " 
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Oxyacetylene hand scarfing really set pro- 
ation’g 


duction costs tumbling—in the twenties. 
U n ‘ 

bass It was the oxygen industry’s answer to one 
prejy i il eal of the most troublesome problems confront- 


ing steel men. 
| Wh 


it en 
es fo 
All of 
s tha 
ck of 
‘| that 
Mpor- 
vel of 
to be 


| sieving pioneered in the development of flame 
nomyamarfing, the oxygen industry went right on to create 
bchine flame scarfing. It’s faster...more efficient... 
dit is as much as 80% less expensive. First used- 
low carbon steels with.great success, this process 
ss then applied to alloy steels. TODAY —steel men 
ree that without machine scarfing, low-cost mass- 
oduction of modern alloy steels would be impossible. 


Airco’s research and development staff will 
continue to work hand-in-hand with steel 
men to contribute new and better methods 
of steel production through the use of the 
oxyacetylene flame...creating the techniques 
and tools of tomorrow. 


Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the 
call of steel men in applying Airco processes 
to the solution of their problems. For ad- 
ditional information, get in touch with your 
nearest Airco office or write: Air Reduction, 
General Offices, 60 East 42nd Street, New 


“~ York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
rion 

: = Gas Products Company, General Offices 
Val ° 
Co. Ain REDUCTION 9 xexs100 1, Texss. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


foe 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS REPORTING 
ON A MANAGEMENT SURVEY BY RICHARDSON WOOD 


Employee Restaurants 
Are Morale Boosters 


by Richardson Wood 


INDUSTRIAL ANALYST 


With output-per-worker now recognized as the vital 

factor in production efficiency, management is com- 

ing to realize that workers’ esprit de corps is as impor- 
“ihe 

In a post-war survey among manage- esprit de corps 

ments who have appraised the effects -* : 

of their in-plant feeding operations... - 


tant as the manufacturing set-up. 


3 out of 4 report that they are morale 
boosters, help make workers more cooperative. 


Many say that employee feeding also contributes to 
production efficiency by attracting a better type of 

worker; saves employee's time; re- 
And this fish duces fatigue, accidents and trained 
labor turnover. And 83% are so con- 
vinced of the importance of employee 
feeding as an industrial policy that 
they predict manufacturers generally 


In 
efficiency 
@ 


aa’ 


will adopt the practice as a progres- 
sive peacetime policy. 
* 
From the interesting findings on the many-sided aspects 
of Industrial Employee Feeding, revealed by Richardson 
Wood in a survey of management experience and opinion 


since VE Day. A complete report on this survey with facts 
and figures will gladly be sent on request. 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 13 STATES AND 27 CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET » BOSTON 16 + MASS. 


INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 


creased to about 90 ¢ 
are men of the general ‘ature , 
27-man board previously 1 harp, 
The same top men Ww: head , 
eneloved staff: executiv. direct. 
Scott Fletcher; research © ‘ecto; 
dore O. Yntema; associa 
rector, Howard B. Myer 
e Regional Program—l'ir.' step ,, 
program of disseminatin: infor, 
is appointment of 48 stite chaip 
selected for their ability (0 en; 
enlist in each communit: the gy 
of strong chairmen. These wil) } 
new organization or com: iittee } 
up. The ideal community dy; 
knows his town and therctfore ~ 
form his one essential task: + 
for invitation to become membqgmecst 
C.E.D. those people who will 
themselves first to inform they 
and then to inform their friend: 
For $5 a year the member yj 
ceive all official policy states 
adopted by the research committy 
businessmen and a_ bimonthh 
nomic review that will be prepar 
the staff under the general supen 
of the rescarch committee of tn 
The member will also be invited 
tend a yearly one-day regional 
ence at which forthcoming reports 
be discussed; there will be abow 
such meetings to cover the coy 
Also, the member will receive notig 
the monographs written by the 
economists, but to obtain these he 
have to buy them. Any one whoy 
the policy statements, the bimo 
and notices of the monographs, 
prefers not to be a member of Ci 
may become a subscriber—annual cd 
$3. 
¢ Goal of 100,000—Expectation is 
membership will reach 100,000 b 
end of 1946. Their dues will barely 
the cost of the service that they rea 
Purpose of enrolling the 100,000 
make sure that C.E.D.’s material 
produced will have a forceful imp. 
For the research program it wi 
necessary to continue to depend 1 RITIA 
contributions. Until now, CE 
funds have been contributed by gyPsor 
than 3,000 firms and individuals. q@py S. 
no single contribution exceeding Marit 
000. Its annual budget has been i) wij 
than $1,000,000 in each of the pat i N 
years. ob 7 
Expectation is that some comma” of 
chairmen will arrange local mecqgjcomm 
for discussion of the subjects comm Adm 


messme 
cs, Ma 
comr 


pf 100, 


rently being handled by C.E.D. lB July 
attendance at these experiments in figh 
education includes union leader hiral § 


others whose political orientation 

to the left of businessmen’s, so 1 
the better, in the opinion of Hot 
and his associates. 

e No Conflict Foreseen—Preor! 
tion guess is that most comm’ 


haval 
der of 


chairmen of C.E.D. will also be 04 
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prime movers mM local bodies such 
he chamber of commerce, luncheon 
;, manufacturers’ associations, and 
like. Hence it seems probable that 
_ will schedule many of these meet- 
ynder auspices of these other or- 
“ations. Present intention is to set 
pattern in this direction, but to let 
ters work themselves out naturally. 
ED. professes to foresee no con- 
of interests between itself and other 
mwide bodies such as the Cham- 
of Commerce of the United States, 
National Assn. of Manufacturers, or 
‘National Industrial Conference 
rd. It does foresee the probability 
in the present state of widespread 
rest in economic affairs and with 
CE.D. material continually avail- 
hie for discussion and study, organiza- 
s such as the Economic Clubs of 
York and Chicago, made up of 
nessmen with a bent toward these 
s, may spring up in a good many 
communities—perhaps in most cit- 


pf 100,000 population or more. 


RITIME SUCCESSION 


esor to peppery Vice Admiral 
bry §. Land as the chairman of 
Maritime Commission, Vice Ad- 
| William Ward Smith (above), 
. N., retired, will probably have 
job of consolidating operations of 
commission and the War Ship- 
Administration, due to be liqui- 
i July 1. In the thick of the Pa- 
fight before January, 1943, 
tiral Smith later became director 
aval transportation, then com- 
der of Pacific naval service forces. 
¢ the admiral is a political neu- 
President Truman may name 
2 Republican or a Democrat to 
other board vacancy. 
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MOBILIFT wit soive 


Materials Handling 
Problems like Yours 


Regardless of what type of plant you 

operate you'll find Mobilift “fits in” 

perfectly for efficient, low cost hand- 

ling. Because of its weight, size and 

maneuverability, Mobilift is the most 

adaptable of all lift trucks. It is en- 

gineered to handle about 80% of all 
Sales Offices: types of materials—unloading, lifting, 


34-48 Steinway St. hauling and stacking. And best of all 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


2430 So. Parkway 
Chicago, 16, Ill. 


you can install Mobilift without dis- 


rupting your present operation. Start | 
107 Walton St., N.W. , > a | 
Atlanta, Ga. cutting your costs now with Mobilift. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Folder on Mobilift ... Today! 


MOBILIFT 


VHoves Wlateriats like a Gian t/ 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 
27 


Butchers Balk 


Union refuses swing shift 
i" to enable Monday closings, but 
Safeway gets court aid to keep 
stores open, avoid picketing. 


; In the eleven years that the Wagner 
th Act has been on the books, the scope of 
the collective bargaining process has 
grown ever wider. Repeatedly, as unions 
have sought to guide discussion into sub- 
jects other than the traditional wages, 
hours, and working conditions, employ- 
ers have asked: Is this a valid sub- 
ject for bargaining? Rarely has the ques- 
: tion been answered conclusively. 
© Safeway Protests—This week in San 
Francisco the question arose again, this 
time around the union-fostered proposi- 


union butchers if all meat markets are 
closed on Mondays. 

Independent market owners wel- 
comed the free day; they are lucky to 
get enough meat to justify opening five 
days a week, let alone six. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., with 183 meat- 
selling retail outlets in the San Francisco 
Bay area, was opposed to closing. And 
in the face of a union warning that 
Safeway stores would be picketed if the 
meat counters attempted to operate on 
Monday, Safeway went to court. 

e Gets Court Order—Temporary injunc- 
tion headed off the pickets and re- 
strained leaders of Local 115, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters & Butcher Work- 
men (A.F.L.), from calling a strike 
against Safeway. The court order didn’t 
make the butchers go to work last Mon- 
day, but the absence of pickets made it 
possible for Safeway to operate the other 
departments, all unionized, without in- 


Safeway has a contract 
which is effective until ‘ 
a clause permitting wag< 
be reconsidered on 30 d 
union reopened the cont: : 
All the markets, includ ng ¢,¥ 
agreed to substitute a 4: ‘ 
a $64.50 wage for the ex: ting 49) 
week at $62. 
The union’s proposal t! 
closed on Mondays was a 
independent markets. 
© Offered Swing Shift—S. ‘ey, 
ever, contended that it w: 
mate subject for collective barg,; 
and more specifically that tlic reop. 
clause of the existing contract make 
provision for discussion of such , 
ject. Safeway offered to hire wha 
additional butchers were necessap 
swing shifts to keep the stores ope 
days while butchers worked five, 


this was unacceptable to the uniog, 


jed to 
hon an 
patract, 
nction 
s bowe 
ined 
pion m 
t Mon 
Troub! 
ig the 


FEE! 
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tion that more jobs will be available for __ terference. 


The court found that the unioy 


Mackenzie King 


, For William Lyon Mackenzie King, Canada’s slow 
motion new dealer, June 10 is an important date. Then 
he begins his twentieth year as Prime Minister. No other 

a elected chief of state has held office so long. 


Vigorous and hard-driving at 71, King will not again 

seek office. He plans to retire before 1950, to write the 
history of Canada, taking the last 50 years as his field. 
e Studied in U. $.—Mackenzie King has spent most of 
his life in public service. After postgraduate work at Har- 
vard and at the University of Chicago (where he studied 
social problems under Jane Addams at Hull House), King 
exposed Toronto’s slums, where he found sweatshop pro- 
duction of postmen’s uniforms. 

In 1900, the postmaster-general called upon King to 
organize a labor department, then to edit the Labor 
Gazette, finally to become deputy minister of labor. In 
1908, he became Canada’s first Minister of Labor. 
© Rockefeller Aide—Out of office after the 1911 Liberal 
defeat, King became director of industrial research for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, tackled the ten-year-old strife at 
Rockefeller-owned Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. mines, and 
produced the Rockefeller employee representation plan, 
which became a model for American company union 
plans. During the first World War, King drafted labor 
peace plans for a half-dozen big U. S. war plants. 

In 1944, King sponsored a new labor code, a Wagner 
Act for Canada, drafted by Bryce Stewart of the Rocke- 
feller-founded Industrial Relations Counselors, New York 
City (BW—Jan.29’44,p118). 
¢ Prime Minister—King became leader of the Liberal 
Party in 1919, and, two years later, was elected Prime 
Minister. Except for a few months in 1926 and from 
1930-35, he has been Prime Minister ever since. 

In two decades as Prime Minister, King has engineered 
a new deal of his own, championing a cradle-to-grave 
social insurance system. He has fought high tariffs, fos- 
tered Canadian-American economic and defense collabo- 
ration at Ogdensburg (1940) and Hyde Park (1941). King, 
always Secretary of State for External Affairs as well as 
Prime Minister, has pulled Canada by its bootstraps from 
an Empire appendage to the rank of a middle power. 


Starts 20th Year as Prime Minister 


aa 
x 


e International Role—King has advocated, and still fight 
for, functional representation on international agencies 
winning a place for Canada on the wartime food and nv 
materials boards, on the postwar Food & Agriculture Or 
ganization, and the Security Council’s Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In international affairs, King represented Canada as 3 
nation, not as a British Dominion, and has mediated (3 
at Bretton Woods and the Chicago Air Conference 
between Britain and the United States. 

King will celebrate the start of his twentieth year # 
office in London, where he is winding up conversation 
with other Empire ministers on peace settlement 
problems. : 
© Bus 
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ied to exhaust all the remedies (medi- flurries of union activity directed at six- 
Sq and arbitration) provided by its day operations in retail’ trade. At 
stract, and granted the temporary in- Olympia, Wash., the meat counters in 
ction against striking. Union lead- Safeway’s two stores have been idle three 
howed to the restraining order, ab- weeks. Safeway opens the meat depart- 
Lined from “calling” a strike, but ments on Monday, but the butchers 
»ion members failed to report for work don’t report for work. When the butch- 
t Monday. ° ers go to work on Tuesday, they find the 
Trouble at Olympia—In other spots meat departinents closed for the rest of 
ng the Pacific Coast, there have been _ the week. 


FEEDER FIGHT ON THE WEST COAST 


O& Vancouver 


Spokane | 
e . 
' e | 
union! * 
union ie EXISTING ROUTES: 
| e om eum Western Air Lines 
og que United Air Lines 
ee” 


A NEW RCUTES 

i paienaiag United Air Lines 
— —— West Coost Airlines 
—-— Southwest Airways 
@ @ @ Empire Air Lines 
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Airlines Decision 


CAB authorizes new West 
Coast routes, but turns down 
‘ Western's appeal for a share in 

: San Francisco-Seattle run. 


\ The Civil Aeronautics Board stirred 
up some dust with its decision in the 
so-called West Coast case, involving a 
realignment of the air travel network in 
the vast area west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 

The decision, third in a series des- 
tined to chart the future of feeder air- 
line service (BW—Apr.27’46,p32), was 
notable in two particulars: 

(1) It reaffirmed United Air Lines’ 
monopoly on truck service between the 
two extremities of the coastline, San 
Diego and Seattle. 

(2) It brought to life three feeder 
lines to serve a great number of com- 
fee sz\§ munities along the route that United 
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What a boy saw! 


LITTLE English boy—James 

Watt—watched his moth- 

er’s kettle boil. The lid tried to 

jump off. (Had the spout been 

closed, nothing could have held 
on the lid.) 

In that moment, railroads 
were horn. And not only rail- 
roads, but steam power plants 
of all kinds for serving industry, 
transportation and utilities. 

And as a vital necessity, 
gauges had to be made so that 
men could see the amount of 
power pressure. As other means 
of power were invented, gauges 
naturally followed. 

For nearly a hundred years, 
Ashcroft Gauges have served to 
indicate pressures of steam, air, 
gases, water and many other 
liquids. 

Always the enduring accuracy 
and long life of Ashcroft Gauges 
have made them the choice of 
the wise. 

If you need gauges now, if 
you are planning processes 
where pressures are used, specify 
Ashcroft Gauges and leave the 
rest to us. 


Stocked and MY leading distributors 
everywhere... you or auges, in- 
sist on ASHCROFT ... Write for booklet. 


Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidoted 
Sofety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 
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Gob easy! 


There’s a difference in 


calculators... Operate a 
Fully Automatic Friden _~~ 


and you'll discover how effort- 


\ 


\ 
lessly you can produce accurate, 


useful answers for all.types of Figure 
Work problems. Just ask your local 


fs 


Friden Agency for a demonstration of 


these exclusive Friden Features...on your own work.” 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 230 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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serves exclusively betweer 
San Francisco and in com) 
TWA and Western Airli 
San Francisco and Los Ai 
e New Lines—Newly certi! 
and the terminal points of 
they are authorized to scrv« 

Southwest Airways Co 
to San Francisco; San | 
Medford, Ore. (coast rout« 
cisco to Medford (inside 1 

West Coast Airlincs—\ 
Portland; Portland to Scatt! 
to Seattle via Astoria; Scatt 
Angeles, Wash.; Seattle to | 
Wash. 

Empire Air Lines—Idah 
Boise; Boise to Spokane. 

Southwest and West Coa 
feed into the main terminal 
United’s heavily patronized n 
route. United also was award 
San Francisco-Portland rout 
the right to link Pendleton, © 
Seattle. and Boise, Idaho, wit!) | 
Nev., making it possible for t! 
encircle the economic arca it | 
exclusively. 
e Consolation Prize—It’s a saf 
Western, at least, will ask a rch 
its proposal to launch a compctit 
ice between San Francisco and S$ 
Western also had asked permi 
establish circle routes north and 
of Los Angeles and around Great | 
Mont. Its sole prize in the West ( 
case was the right of entry into Oak 
Calif., from San Francisco, a scan 
miles west. 

As in the decision on the so 
Florida case (BW—Apr.27°46,p32), Jo 
Lee disagreed with his CAB collcag 


on a number of points. He opposed 


+ tog 


award of a second San Francisco-Porgages in C 
land route to United, contending thi other 
it should have gone to Western as a 
stimulus to competition; he favor Ree 

millio 


West Coast Airlines rather than Sout 
west for the San Francisco-\Mcdforiijowned 
coast route; and he argued that EogPitesbu; 


pire should have been permitted to agi. Car 
tend its routes eastward to Salt Lak 

City and westward to Seattle, ‘lacom ly abe 
and Portland. 

e Fisherman’s Flight—West Coast Ai ~ 
lines, with headquarters in Seattle, ! x 
another enterprise fathered by Nick Beqie = 
the naturalized Yugoslavian immigran "y | 


whose skill as a fisherman won for hin 
the friendship of important politic 
hgures. 

Bez applied for the feeder routes! 
1940, then assigned his application t 
West Coast Airlines when it was orga 
ized in 1941 with himself as president 
He declared himself ready to invest 
$100,000 in the venture and offered ev 
dence that an investment banking hous 
would underwrite the additional $5; 
000 needed to begin service. 
¢ More Than Influence—Bez figured : 
the news last year when another of |i 


to Buhl 
aybe y 
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IN PITTSBURGH 


’s in Carnegie Museum, with a hoard 
other scientific and historical treas- 
wes. Carnegie Institute also houses 
million-book Library, a world-re- 
owned Art Gallery, a Music Hall. 
ittsburghers start researching at 
he Carnegie Institute when they’re 
ly about five years old. 


aN Pittsburgh’s Allegheny 


te Observatory tells people 
Fon itl how things are going up 
above. And if you pop 

» Buhl Planetarium at the right time, 
ybe you'll see the star patterns that 


were in the sky in the diplodocus’s time. 


If Pittsburgh’s fame as the world’s heavy 

industrial center still obscures your view 

of the city’s facilities for a wide variety 

of research, keep in mind that Mellon 

Institute of Industrial 

Research is here. And 

there are two universities 

and three colleges whose 

professors frequently are available for 
consultation. 

Government research here ranges from 

the work done by the local office of the 

Department of Commerce to that of the 


Bureau of Mines. Several industries do 
impressive work in their own labs. Com- 
mercial research laboratories of many 
kinds work on a fee basis. 


If any part of your busi- 
ness depends upon re- 
search, why not locate in 
Pittsburgh, where re- 
search facilities are close 
at hand? As a service to 
our city and to you, The 
Pittsburgh Press will 
gladly help you with specific informa- 
tion. Write to our Research Department. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


. * a n Dai culation 
: National Advertising Deparimenty | 1 in Classified Advertising 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 230 Park Avenue, In Retail Advertising 
New York City. Offices in Chicago, Detroit, In General Advertising 
Memphis, Philadelphia and San Francisco. in Total Advertising 
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King of Sweats... SZ 


= FLY SWATTERS* 
| = made with 


KEYSTONE 


War 


Ever try to sneak in a short snooze on 
a hot summer afternoon, only to have 
a fly give you the buzz? That’s when 
= ready to do battle . . . no holds 
ed! The skirmish will be short and 
sweet with an L & B swatter .. . you’re 
assured of an .800 batting average, or 
better . . . then you can resume your 
nap in peace. 
But the Lubbers and Bell Company 
wasn’t napping when they made their 
L & B swatter . . . top grade materials 
were used throughout .. . special finish 
Keystone wire handles, as an example. 


Yes, uniform wire quality means a lot 
to Lubbers and Bell — just as it is 
important to any mass-production man- 
ufacturer. We are indeed proud that 
Keystone wire fulfills their exact needs, 
with steady, sure quality. And Keystone 
wire is helping hundreds of other manu- 
facturers in just the same way. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


a 


* Lubbers & Bell Mfe. Co., Clinton, Towa 
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| Ace 


Special Analysis Wire Coppered, Tinned, 
for Alll Industrial Annealed, 
Uses Galvanized - 
—~ —— 


companies, the Pacific Exp! 


iti n ‘4 


was granted a loan of $3,75\) \00 by, 
Reconstruction Finance Cor) to finay 
a floating crab cannery in th ering 
(BW—Aug.18'45,p51). 

Political gossip made cap tal of 4 


fact that Bez pulled the ars why 
President Truman paused his ty 
of the Pacific Northwest las: 
fishing trip with Gov. Mon C, w, 
gren of Washington. But Bez dem 
strated a few months ago thit he 
something more than politic! ap 
He was chosen by the 17: ‘sameqd 
Corp. to become chairman of Colym 
River Packers Assn., Inc., a ‘I ransamg 
ica acquisition which ranks a:nong ¢ 
top seafood canneries on the Pag 
Coast (BW—Mar.30'46,p 56). 
© Possibility—Bez organized and 
out 15 years ago the routes of Ald 
Southern Airways. After three years 
eration, Alaska Southern was sold to] 
subsidiary of Pan American 
The terminals of two of his feedg 
routes—Bellingham and Port Angele 
are regarded as possessing rich pote 
tialities. Either terminal could serve 
a point of departure for the Orient 
the great circle route. 


More Auto Parts 


Output of replaceme 
units in 1946 may be doub 
that of 1941. Aging vehide 
created a huge demand. 


Production of automobile and tru 
replacement parts has gained mome 
tum steadily during the past few yea 
serving somewhat to balance the u 
favorable output of original parts f 
new-car assemblies and the present pq 
simistic outlook for auto producti 
(BW —Jun.1'46,p26). 
® Far Ahead of 1941—An analysis } 
the Automotive & Aviation Parts Man 
facturers, Inc., Detroit, indicates th 
$972,700,000 in replacement parts we 
produced in 1945 for civilian use, cot 
trasted with $596,200,000 in 1941, 
highest prewar production year. I) 
current year’s total may double that 
1941, the study states. en 

The intense demand for replacemed 
parts is caused by increasing age 
motor vehicles on the road, rather tha 
mileage traveled. In 1941 the aveng 
vehicle was 4.77 years old; in 1945 
was 7.28 years. 

e Wants Ceiling Removed—Accclet 
ing requirements for replacement pa 
led to purchases last year of $19. 
in parts for the average car and $93. 
for the average truck, not counting ! 
stallation labor charges. In 19+I1, ¢ 
comparative figures were $11.()2 am 
$55.10, even though travel was ma 


A 
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50% 
WASTE SPACE 


a a 


BCR IM Nie new warehouse 


Damion A. 1.C. Specialist 
mwa us 90% more FREE 


Storage Space 


eee AND CUT OUR HANDLING COSTS 30% 
IN THE BARGAIN!” 


» an many a plant owner has saved himself the 
cost of a new warehouse because he let an A.T.C. 
material handling Specialist make a survey of his 
material handling costs. 

Manual methods of storing raw and finished 
products often waste as much as 50% storage space. 
In the diagram to the left, see how much free stor- 
age space you can add to your present plant's 
capacity—how you take the work out of the job 
for your help, release more workers for more pro- 
ductive work. 


An A.T.C. Specialist will show you how this can 
be done by efficient movement of your materials on 
Automatic Electric Trucks from receipt of raw ma- 
terials through each successive handling procedure 
to storage and final shipment. These trucks are 
time-tested, brawny giants of electric power that 
lift, move and stack 1 to 30 tons with simple one- 
man operation. 


They move through narrow aisles, turn sharp 
corners, go up and down grades whenever neces- 
sary. They speed up production, cut overall! han- 
dling costs 30% to 60%, lighten labor’s load. 

Let an A.T.C. Specialist tell you what your han- 
dling costs are—what you can save with Automatic 
Fork Trucks. No obligation. Send coupon. 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
93 W. 87th Street, Dept. F, Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please mail me, wihow gust or obligation, complete facts about AUTO- 


MATIC FORK TRUC 
( ) Have an A.T.C. rere Handling Specialist call. 


Company Name 


eee Pee PEO PEC POCCOCO COC CTO eee ee eee ee 
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NEED MORE AIR POWER ANYWHERE? 
| move (a a Wayue 


| eee! 


a 


industrial Division 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


WAYNE AIR COMPRESSORS 


HOSE REELS POWER WASHERS LIFTS os GASOLINE PUMPS 


miles greater, on the av. ice 4 
year. 

Capacity and sales po ntia 
industry today are estim: -d moy 
double the 1941 levels. 

The study further px nts oy 
pipelines from factories ‘> dele 
distributor outlets are f.!! todgy 
that retail stocks are b. lance’ 
those reasons, and in the light y 
substantial production capacity 
erated during the war, the associa, 
petitioning OPA to eliminate price 
ings on replacement parts 


INSURANCE TAX UPHELD 
The U.S. Supreme Court, whic 


years ago upset a 75-year-0| 4 prevg 
by decreeing that insurance is byg 
in interstate commerce (BW-) 
’44,p18), has now ruled that state 
latures have the right to regulate 
interstate commerce. 

The State of South Carolina, the 
court unanimously ruled this wed 
within its rights in taxing the local 
premium receipts of out-of-state j 
ance companies on a different bag 
that used for its “home” companig 

Rejected entirely was the plea of 
dential Life Insurance Co. of Ame 
one of the Big Five life comp 
which for some time (BW —Apr| 
p73) has been actively fighting th 
position of similar levies by va 
states. Prudential contended that 
regulation is inconsistent with { 
gress’ unexercised power over coma 
and therefore unconstitutional 

In another 6-to-1 decision the 
ruled that a California law regul 
the solicitation and sale of insu 
policies in that state is “legal” and 
not, as claimed by objectors, cons 
a burden on interstate commerce. 


LCT ROUTE APPROVED 


Inauguration of water carrier str 
employing converted LCT and | 
landing craft, carrying 60-ton carg 
ers, on the intracoastal canal from 
bile to Corpus Christi, and on the 
of Mexico from Corpus Christ 
Brownsville, has been authorized } 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

The project was launched | 
Bintliff brothers, David C. and Ch 
D., of Houston, operating as Gulf 
Lines, Inc. (BW May13°45,p41 Webs 
ICC certificate includes operation 
connecting waterways, except the 
sissippi River above New Orleans 
the Trinity above Liberty, Tex. 

The Bintliffs contemplate ope 
initially of seven of the landing ¢ 
four between Mobile and Houston, 
between Galveston and Brownsville. 
two between Houston, Galveston. 
Lake Charles, La. Each is to make # useful 


ms, anc 


. Ww 
round trips a month, and each can heel 
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words are those of Rufus Choate, 
en in 1840. For in the rotunda of the 
itol at Washington, Clay, Calhoun 
Webster were gazing in amazement 
usts of themselves, turned by a copy- 
lathe. Standing by was Thomas 
chard, the inventor, holding a model 


tis machine. He was seeking a re- 


al of his patent, and Webster saw that 
renewal was granted. To the ordinary 
acer then in use, Blanchard’s lathe 
d the means of turning irregular 
ms, and since 1819 it had been proving 
usefulness on gun-stocks, shoe-lasts 
wheel-spokes. 


Today all lathes, grinders, drills, boring 
mills, punches depend for their speed and 
accuracy upon anti-friction bearings. 
Many of these bearings are made by 
SSCS. . . for over a long period of years 
SSCS has applied its engineering skill 
to the development of ball and roller bear- 
ing units which meet almost every possible 
requirement of the machine tool industry. 
With such long and diverse experience, an 
SSCS representative is the best man to 
help you select 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
g& KF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


BALL AND ROLLER | 
BEARINGS 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING ape 


in the 


RIGHT PLACE 


7004-A 


Drawback to many of the new, water- 
proof coatings for rainwear, upholstery, 
shower curtains, etc. is their tackiness 

. they never seem to dry completely, 
often they are ruined by “blocking” 
(sticking to themselves). 


This tendency can be avoided in any 
kind of nitroceliviose, butyral or alkyd 
coatings with @ Santocel topcoat. 


Unlike the inerts or stearates, some- 
times used for this anti-tack purpose, 
Santocel does not mark white on creas- 
ing or burnish up on rubbing. And 
unlike talc, Santocel is clean and last- 
ing. Moreover, there is no appreciable 
loss of flexibility. 


What to do... 


Complete details on how to use Santocel 
in your particular coating operation* 
...0or details on Santocel superiority 
for flatting agent for varnishes, lac- 
quers or synthetics, are yours for the 
asking. Address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Merrimac Division, Everett 
Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 


SANTOCEL: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
*If you don’t make but only use coatings 


that are sometimes tacky, clip this advertise- 
ment and hand it to your supplier. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SOFIE (HOUNTET... warts eOwET Beneree 


WELLAND CANAL PLUGGED, UNPLUGGED, PLUGGED ... 


A Canadian government tug tows the Great Lakes freighter Goderich (C 
dian Steamship Lines) out of a Welland Canal lock, where it had been for 
stranded for 25 hours, blocking all traffic. Canadian Seamen’s Union 
removed a crew of strikebreakers and the captain refused to allow strike 
move the vessel. Next day, another freighter was boarded in the canal 
stranded. The company has ignored a union truce proposal, and failed to} 
up at scheduled conferences with Labor Dept. officials in Ottawa. 


twelve of the low-slung twelve-wheel 
trailers. The trailers will not move be- 
yond the limits of the port terminal 
areas, and shippers and receivers will 
have to load and unload them. 

In overruling the protests of existing 
railroads and watercarriers, the ICC said 
that adequate rail service is of itself no 
bar to certificating a water carrier. 


CHRYSLER PAYS WISCONSIN 


Chrysler Sales Corp. sent the state 
of Wisconsin a check for $5 last week 
in payment for or eat to do busi- 
ness within its borders. In so doing, 
Chrysler abandoned an eleven-year legal 
contest and acknowledged the state’s 
power to license its operations. 

As the Wisconsin statute reads, revo- 
cation of such a license would close the 
state to Chrysler or any other auto 
maker. Purpose of the act, passed in 
1935 and strengthened in 1945, is to 
enable dealers or the public to file com- 
plaints and obtain hearings on a com- 
pany’s policies. The license system, in 
theory, gives the state a club with which 
to enforce remedial action. 

So long as licensing was vested in the 
State Banking Commission, Chrysler’s 
refusal to pay was overlooked. Events 
headed for a showdown after the licens- 
ing job was passed to the Motor Vehi- 
cle Dept., which initiated court action. 
Interest outside of Wisconsin is 
heightened by the fact that the state’s 


laws have been copied by other states. 


FM TESTED FROM PLANE 


Because high-frequency radio 
travel in a straight line, the cove 
of an orfhodox frequency moduls 
and television transmitter is vir 
limited by the horizon. Last year 
W estinghouse Electric Corp. had 
idea for increasing the coverage of 
stations by placing transmitters | 
cruising plane stn 1°45,p%4 

This week Westinghouse put 
Stratovision plan of FM broadcasti 
the test. A Navy plane, used whi 
special Martin job is finished, 
from Baltimore to Detroit. W 
inghouse engineers at station KD 
in Pittsburgh picked up signals f 
the plane when it reached Martins 
West Va., roughly 126 miles a 
and maintained contact until the p 
was about 120 miles northwest of P 
burgh. Engineers in Baltimore } 
the plane’s signals almost untilKy O( 
reached Pittsburgh. In normal telev . 
broadcasting, coverage is about 50 mi 

Westinghouse expected that bl a 
Stratovision plane, flying at 30,000 
altitude, might cover an area of 4 bund | 
400 miles. But first tests were Garbo 
ducted at only 20,000 feet. ibit 

Besides extending coverage, high 
vation transmitting saves powet 
formation on this and other engine¢ 


hd no 


€ is | 


ince ( 


aspects of the experimental oper! of 
will be issued in about two we For 
Other flights with improved equipm a 


are scheduled for the near future 
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gercharging, higher compression 
independent wheel suspension, 
aulic steering, and rubber spring- 
ge significant possibilities for 1950 
which were discussed at the sum- 
meeting of the Society of Auto- 
tive Engineers this week at French 
k, Ind. Fuel economy, increasingly 
portant because of prospects for 
her gasoline taxes as well as higher 
h (Ci res For gasoline itself, also was a 
formic of wide discussion. 
nion Motor fuels rated at 86 octane for 
trikexqamemium grade and 80 octane for regu- 
“BB grade are already available, and it was 
nted out that compact V or opposed 
pines using 8.5 compression ratios and 
rating on fuels in the 100 octane 


a 


‘anal 


d to 


uto Design for 1950 Forecast 


Engineers are looking forward to hydraulic steering, rubber 
ging, supercharging, and higher compression ratios. Demand 
greater fuel economy is expected to increase. 


range would show good fuel economy, 
which could be further improved by 
progress in more efficient transmis- 
sions. 

e Problems in Design—High compres- 
sion engines pose problems in design, 
because greater structural rigidity is re- 
quired, bearing loadings are higher, 
combustion chambers and ignition sys- 
tems must be redesigned, and cooling 
conditions may be critical. With super- 
charging, problems in rigidity also will 
be encountered, and in addition, blower 
location and carburetion require study. 
Also supercharging increases tempera- 
ture of all engine parts exposed to the 
burning mixture, and spark plug condi- 
tions may be troublesome. Valve steels 


odula 


virt 
year 


had 
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0,000,000 FOR SCIENCE AND COMPETITION 


hd now plans of the ever-expanding Ford empire include a $50,000,000 re- 
uch and engineering center, still in the mockup stage Buildings will group 
bund a seven-acre artificial lake on a 500-acre tract a few miles west of the 
atborn works. The dome-shaped structure (foreground) is the engineering 
ibit building, with a styling plant at left and a school at right. Across the 
¢ is the administration and main engineering building. The cross-shaped 
lice (top left) will house 32 dynamometer cells of 200-hp. capacity and two 
of 500-hp. capacity. All styling, designs, testing, and process engineering 
Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, and Ford truck divisions will ultimately emanate 
bm this center, which will be completed in about eight years. 


= 


A 
at your wit’s end? 


NOT WHEN PRODUCTION 
1S UNDER THE 


VISIBLE CONTROL 


OF ProducTrol 


WHAT IS PRODUC-TROL? Produc-Trol is a 
visible method of control for scheduling 
every type of business procedure. At a 
glance it gives quick, up-to-the-minute 
information—showing past, present and 
future operations, each in the proper 
sequence of one to the other. 

Today over 6000 companies depend 
upon Produc-Trol to speed up pro- 
duction, control inventories, purchases, 
sales, machine-loads, orders and other 
important functions. Produc-Trol is flex- 
ible—applicable to any business and 
“tailor-made” to fit individual require- 
ments. Look into it now! 


* 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, DEPT. BW-6 


Write today on your 
letterhead for book- 
let “¢ 8 B, C’s of 
Produc-Trol” 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 


42 


Maybe here's an idea that will work for the 
improvement of your product or operation 
Why not learn the details? Union Metal's 
skills include all phases of steel fabrication 
-design, engineering, production. Write 
today to The Union Metal Manufacturing 


Company, Canton 5, Ohio 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 


Europe Demands Economy 


Design of European 
biles, governed by nation 
cies, economics, and living 
ards, is continuing its 
toward small, streamlined | 
featuring economy. Impro\ 
in body design, particular!) the 
application of acrodynami 
ciples to reduction of wind resis 
tance, are giving European car 
greater fuel mileage and in some 
instances performance comp.rable 
to that of American automvobi] 
e An example of design trends js 
the French Mathis, a three-whee! 
car with a one-piece aluminum 
alloy body and chassis, and a 15 
hp. two-cylinder opposed engine 
giving speeds up to 50 m 
hour. Fuel mileage is reported 
as 94 mi. a gal. 

Increasing attention is being 
given to designing European cars 
weighing around 1,000 Ib. In 
many parts of Europe a 2,000-Ib 
car is expected to be the top limit 
for all except the wealthy few 
eIn England 78% of potential 
car buyers must have the utmost 
in economy, 15% must make 
close studies of operating costs, 
and only about 7% are able to bu 
cars on the basis of preference and 
performance, according to Motor 
magazine published in London. 


for high temperatures must be devclfiifonveni 


oped, but investigation of exhaust val I 

design might result in reduced tem in 

peratures. ic Sy 
Small light five-passenger cars to a 

ype ong bot 


equipped with rubber torsion spring 
independent wheel suspension, a 
hydraulic steering were discussed. Rul 
ber torsion springs consist of rubbe 
cylinders bonded internally to centr 
shafts and externally to outer shelk 
Either shaft or shell is held stationa 
and the other member rotated by th 
wheel support arm. The proposed fron 
suspension utilized single-wheel suppor 
arms mounted on the outer member 0 
the rubber springs. 
e Leveling Device—Hydraulic steerin 
consists of two balanced hydraulic «i 
cuits. One circuit serves as a hydrauli 
“tie-rod” between the two front whee! 
the other provides a pump circuit. Bot 
systems are kept under a minimum pt 
sure by a spring-loaded reservoir. |1 
addition a hydraulic constant leve 
mechanism is applied to all four wheel 
to maintain desired chassis height 
gardless of load or of movement 6 
wheels and springs. 

A note of caution against radical d¢ 
sign was sounded by R. E. Bingham, 1 
dustrial designer, who said that publ 
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veniently-packaged, space- 
ing V*S Drives are avail- 
in either Rotating or Elec- 
ic Systems or a combination 


both systems. 


RELIANCE 


V*S 


DRIVE 
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to meet rhe ricnttiiamhte of 


/ PRODUCTION 


.with RELIANCE V«S DRIVE 


V*S, the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive operating from 
A-c. Circuits, saves money in every plant it enters. In the paper 
industry, V*S keeps production at its peak by supplying at all 


times the exact flow of pulp required. Adjustable-speed control 
of stock flow reduces shortages of semi-finished materials in 
continuous processes an eliminates the need for stock storage. 


Other V*S performance features can help you step up quan- 
tity and quality of machine output. For example, its starting, 
stopping or reversing from nearby or remote control stations 
—the way in which it can maintain proper tension automati- 
cally. Write today for Bulletin 311—the money-saving story 
of V*S Drive. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road * Cleveland 10, Ohie 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicogo * Cincinnati © Denver * Detroit © Gary * Greenville * Houston 

Kelomozoo * Konsos City * Knoxville © Los Angeles © Milwavkee ® Minneapolis * New Orleans 

New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore, © Rockford, Ml, © St. louis © San Francisco 
Seattle * Syracuse © Tampa * Tulsa * Washington, D. C, 
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can’t bereplaced... 


ACC Home 


Busy days...crowded hours 
---countiess demands on 
your time! Let EXECUTONE 
conserve your energy —in- 
crease your capacity to get 
more work done faster! 

With EXECUTONE on your desk, you can 
confer with your associates, issue instructions, 
secure information as quickly as the thoughts 
come to you. No receivers...no dials! Just 
press a button—and talk! Instantly, clearly, 
your voice is carried to the person you want 
to reach. His words come back naturally and 
distinctly. It’s as easy and personal as ar 
across-the-desk conversation. 

EXECUTONE reduces inter-office traffic... 
frees your switchboard for important outside 
calls...speeds up production all along the 
line. The coupon below will bring you the 
whole story. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 guaranteed installations are 
your assurance of trouble-free performance 
and dependability. EXECUTONE Systems are 
individually engineered to your require- 
ments. Installed and serviced by factory- 
trained specialists in principal cities. 

* © e 
Two stations cost as little as $68. 
Systems with up to 100 stations, are available. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 


SHIPPING 


EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. F-2 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

( Please send literature. 

C) Have representative call. No obligation. 


enthusiasm for new designs should not 
be confused with desire for possession. 
He cited the example of proposed de- 
signs in which the hood was eliminated. 
‘These were unacceptable because the 
public is accustomed to the negligible 
protection and false security of a hood. 
e Better Trucks Wanted—Considerable 
attention was paid to truck design at a 
special symposium. Commercial op- 
erators proposed that trucks be designed 
for 1,000,000-mi. service. The operators 
want standardized models, interchange- 
able parts, improved brakes, and easier 
riding qualities. Maintenance prob- 
lems must be reduced. A_ 1,000-mi. 
lubrication requirement, for instance, 
puts the average truck out of service 
ten times a month. It was also sug- 
aig that trucks and trailers should 
ave interchangeable parts, as well as 
more dependable accessories. 

- According to representatives of 
United Parcel Service, 39% of road 


failures are caused by elect: 


ment failure, 14% by tires, ing 3% 


by fuel systems. 
e New Materials—The design imp 


tions of new materials and techy, 


came in for a good deal of ¢ sci. 
for example, the new “H” contro) 
hardenability steels and -the wart; 
triple-alloy steels. 

Wartime development of a technic 
for furnace-brazing of aluminum 


described. More than 5,000,000 J}, , 


brazed material shipped during t! 
included aluminum radiators. 
charger intercoolers, and othe: 
parts. 


double that of soldered copper 


e Aluminum Bearings—Antifriction ay 
corrosion-resistance qualities found j 


Aluminum radiators h © bee 
approved by the Army after exhaust; 
tests. Vibration tests with supercharg, 
intercoolers were said to have demo 
strated that aluminum construction h, 
a resistance to disintegration better thy 
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Reducing Unit Costs 


Recent announcement by SKF In- 
dustries, that the company was 
adapting automotive high-production 
methods to railroad journal box man- 
ufacture to increase output and re- 
duce unit cost, should focus, more 
sharply than ever, industry's atten- 
tion on the basic problem of increas- 
ing productivity. 

SKF’s new methods utilize auto- 
matic conveyors to replace laborious 
and time-consuming handling: Pro- 
duction machinery is arranged along 
thg line. All the equipment used is 
standard, adapted to journal box 
manufacture. In connection with this 
layout, coordinated production plan- 
ning is used. 

Essentially what SKF is doing is 
applying a well-known technique 
to an improved design of — 
But the important point is that out- 

ut at the minimum annual rate will 
be enough to equip 1,250 to 1,500 
railroad cars. Mass production thus 
replaces job-lot manufacture. 

Another recent example is that of 
a manufacturer who placed a special 
automatic seam welder in a refrigera- 
tor production line previously 
thought t to be competitively as good 

as any in the industry. The machine 
makes ten welds simultaneously. The 
production ratio of this $30,000 ma- 
chine over a standard machine is 65 
to 34. In another case at the same 
. a standard spot welder makin 

80 welds a minute was replaced wit 


a four-wheel welder, which with 
slight changes in design and timing 
produced 2,400 spot welds per min. 
ute on the same work. 

Examples of increased productivity 
through the use of improved produc- 
tion methods and machinery arc 
numerous indeed. The manufacturer 
squeezed between rising costs and 
more or less fixed selling prices will 
have to analyze production carefully. 
Does the answer lie in adopting well 
known, established techniques? Are 
automatic machines the solution? 
Perhaps entirely new processing 
methods such as induction heating 
will help. No manufacturer can af. 
ford to neglect the potential effect 
of production improvements on his 
unit costs. 4 


Other Weapons Available 


Increasing productivity through 
production line analysis is only one 
of the basic means by which cost 
can be reduced. Other means in- 
clude product redesign, studied from 
the viewpoint of materials and 
method of aundidiind: elimination 
of waste through quality control; im- 
proved plant layout and working con- 
ditions; worker training and super- 
vision. But of all these, increasing 
productivity through better tools, 
improved methods, or more adapta- 
ble materials is usually the most ef- 
fective, Eee where labor costs 
represent a high percentage of the 
unit cost of the product. 


/ 
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iqum alloys containing tin, nickel, 
n, and copper were recommended 
w materials for bearings which 
ise to accelerate progress in de- 
_¢ internal combustion engines. 
‘"Hunsicker and L. W. Kempf of 
yminum Co. of America, Cleve- 
rted the results of extensive 
iments and tests as revealing that 
bearings materials are superior for 
.duty service in the engines both 
nd vehicles and of aircraft. ‘Their 
ngs were supported by G. B. Grim 
terpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
£. L. Dahlund of Fairbanks Morse 
»,, Beloit, Wis., who said that alu- 
malloy bearings appear to resist 
_as well as damage by foreign par- 
«,and to support vastly greater loads 
solonged operating periods. 
aring materials composed of small 
otions of tin, nickel, and copper, 
the rest commercially-pure alu- 
ym, were said to give superior per- 
mnce in engine service under ex- 
» loads at high temperatures. These 
ngs are said to resist damage by 
icles of bronze and steel, which they 
‘>, and show a high resistance to 
psive attack by organic acids released 
bricating oils. 
jdition of silicon was reported to 
rove the antifrictional and anti- 
ing properties of the new material. 
et boundary and thin-film lubrica- 
conditions, the bearings may ac- 
modate much greater loads than do 
ings of babbitt, bronze, and copper- 


THERMOMETER 


electronic device introduced last 
by Brown Instrument Co. of Phila- 
hia paves the way for medical sci- 
to assure standard quality in in- 
mous and intramuscular injection 
ps and is expected to lead to wider 
loyment of rectal temperature meth- 
on human beings. 
ready five of the new instruments 
in process of delivery to eastern and 
western pharmaceutical house lab- 
ories, The machine, which was devel- 
i in cooperation with Wyeth, Inc., 
Sharp & Dohme, is designed to 
hinate manual difficulties and human 
in taking and recording tempera- 
s of animals used for pyrogen tests. 
escribed by law, the latter involve 
taking of temperatures before and 
t experimental injections of drugs 
mded for later use on humans. This 
tess checks the quality of the injec- 
by measuring the fever or reac- 
it causes. 
¢ Brown unit permits the taking of 
peratures of 48 animals at a time in 
atter of seconds. 
t device is housed in a box 18x10x8 
connected by single wires the size 
lephone cords to the thermocouples 
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Every time we start a new run now you 
have to stop and adjust the resin! That 
gives us downtime and high costs... 


~ 


“Why spend 


resin do the job?” 


THE BOSS WAS RIGHT. 
A stock resin made for 
s dozens of similar applica- 
tions can’t do more than 
approximate the requirements of any 
ene. So now we use a specification 
resin—developed specifically for us by 
Interlake and—it works! 
* + ’ 

NTERLAKE takes full responsibility 

for fitting the resin to the job. 
Because—adjustment of a resin to 
any specific application is an ezacting 
chemical operation and is properly 
the responsibility of the resin 
producer. 

Fortunately, in expert hands, the 
chemicals from which phenolic resins 
are obtained can be varied in an 


almost infinite number of combina- 
tions—to produce resin properties 
precisely fitted to any one of a wide 
range of applications. 

Interlake specializes in developing 
resins for specific jobs, tests them 
on the job with your production men 
—then stabilizes their production— 
so dependable uniformity in perfor- 
mance is assured. 


| 


INTERDTARKE Ligh 
CHEMICAL 


Corporation 


* PRODUCTS FROM COAL - 


our time making a 


**Yeah, I know—out he says 2¢ a day to run the 
G-E Water Cooler is cheaper than going to the beach.’” 


| Heard in the best of offices: 


They're saying “the boss is a swell guy” 
since he installed that G-E Water Cooler. It 
really gives a flip to employee morale to have 
fresh, cool water in an easy-to-get-at place. 


G-E Water Coolers cost an approximate 
average of only 2 cents a day to operate! They 
last for years and years with their stainless 
steel tanks, their sturdy, quiet G-E motors. 
And, of course, every G-E Water Cooler is 
backed by a G-E warranty. 

Look in your Classified Telephone Direc« 
tory under ‘Water Coolers” for your nearest 
G-E Dealer. He'll tell you how soon he'll be 
able to deliver a G-E,Water Cooler to you. 


General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 
Dept., Section 6866, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Water Coolers 


———— 


or stainless steel thermomete:s. 7), 
are a trifle larger than the gla. ya; 

measuring 24 in. in length, have q j, ; 
diameter. , 


STANDARDIZED TURBINES 


Steam turbines, custom-)uilt ; 
years, are now being produced in sty, 
ardized models, following recommen 
tions of a committee representing é 
American Institute of Electrica] Eng 


neers and the American Society , 
Mechanical Engineers. 

The first of the standardized unit 
being manufactured by Westinghoy 
Electric Corp.'s South Philadelph 
Works for the Riverview plant of 4 
Southwest Public Service Co. at Bors 
Tex. It will have productive capac 
of 30,000 kw. 

Six sizes of turbines recommended} 
the A.L.E.E.-A.S.M.E. committee mp 
in output from 11,500 kw. to 60, 


kw. and are sufficient to provide pow 


for cities of 10,000 to 50,000 popul 
tion. 

Advantages expected to accrue fro 
standardization include (1) speeding, 
production and delivery, (2) lowering 
manufacturing costs, (3) simplifying, 
repairs and servicing, and (4) divertia 
of efforts from custom design to ¢ 
velopmental research. 

Westinghouse emphasizes that 
standardized production will not hind 
manufacture of custom turbines { 
special purposes. Neither will it p 
vent duplication of turbines already i 
stalled. 


SILICONE LUBRICANTS 


Silicone oils (BW—Dec.9’44,p’ 
may provide the answer to aviation 
peacetime search for an_ instrume 
lubricant that will not evaporate in 
treme heat and will still flow in si 
zero stratosphere temperatures. 

Recent tests at Westinghouse Els 
tric Corp., at Pittsburgh, convinced 
entists that the performance of delici 
aircraft instruments, in a bath of si 
cone oil, actually improved under © 
ditions of extreme heat and cold. 

The silicones’ properties of ine 
ness and heat resistance seem to be «i 
to their silicon-oxygen-silicon mol 
ular structure which provides char 
teristics similar to those of quartz, gli 
and asbestos. The silicones are now a\3 
able as oils and greases, resins, pail 
and as rubberlike clastumers, all of whi 
possess high heat resistance, excelle 
electrical properties, and resistance 
acids and alkalis. 

Use of synthetic oils, Westinghou 
scientists say, makes possible the ci 
ination of costly standby heating whi 
has been necessary in extremely 
weather. The oils also protect ball #1 
needle bearings in tropical climates. 
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Hectro-Pneumatic Converter 


ES Standard machine tools and fixtures 
»n be converted to automatic produc- 
jon units with the electro-pneumatic 
ntrol ant. by Electro-Air De- 
ices Co., 2811 W. Fletcher St., Chi- 
00 18. The control is a compact, 


ult § 
N Stan 
mend 
ing ¢} 
| Ep 
iety ¢ 


units 
igho 
delp 
of th 
Borpg 


-apaci 


ded } 
e rang 
60,0) 
; powg 
popu 


e frog 
ding 
3%. shtweight unit which includes a step- 
own transformer, micro switches for 
achine and fixture contact, a pressure 

gulator, stainless steel solenoid valves, 
at tggnd a pressure gage. These parts are 
poused in a gray crackled enamel fin- 
hed steel case. The control can be 
ped with any standard air cylinder. 


ip for Dyeing Plastics 


Thermoplastic materials, such as 
inyls, polystyrenes, and methacrylates, 
tn be dyed at room temperatures using 

new plastic dip solution developed 
by the International Printing Ink Divi- 
jon of Interchemical Corporation, 350 
ifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Rods, 
heet, flake, or finished plastic products 
tn be treated, and it is said that the 
olor becomes integral with the piece, 
nd that the process does not change 
physical properties of the plastic. 


oncorroding Water Heaters 


Because electrolytic corrosion, partic- 
larly in acid-charged water areas, will 
ttack even special alloy hot-water tanks, 
¢ McGraw Electric Co., 5200 W. 
bith St., Chicago, has perfected the 
lonodic” system for the new Clark 
lectric water heaters. The system uti- 
zs a rod of pure magnesium inserted 
nto the tank. The magnesium rod, in 
ombination with the steel tank, and 
- the presence of water, forms a gal- 
nic battery. The current produced 
uses the magnesium to go into solu- 
hon and protect the steel. 

Although the basic principle is not 


N PACKAGING the idea is to impulse. The package that attracts the 

hit her right between the eyes! ¢yc, arouses interest—and makes a 
better impression of quality within 
than the others—wins sales, 


When American women—who buy %4 
of all goods sold at retail—enter a store 


—surveys show that they make % of = ee 


all their buying decisions right there— LeT RITCHIE WORK WITH YOU to 
on impulse—selecting from articles devclop a better package at low unit 
they sez! cost. One that will instantly identify, 

There, your packaged product— fully protect and conveniently dis- 
among competing packaged products pense your product—practical—produc- 
—must attract their attention. tion-planned—easy to fill or pack—to 

Never underestimate the power of handle, to stack and display—but above 
the package. all designed for eye-appeal, for quality 


Never forget that women do buy on _—impression—a package that sells! 


AS Never Underestimate 
the Power of the Package! 


os 2 ” 


sf 


ew, this development incorporates a 
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? R BO<ES oa 
@ SET-UP PAPER BO Sa and COMPANY 
@ FIBRE CARS . 
@ TRANSPARENT 
PACKAGES 
New York + Detroit + Los Angeles * St. Lovis + Denver * Minneapolis * Milwaukee * Atlanta » New Orleans * Portland + Seottle * Miom! 
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Congress has acted—and along these lines—since this editorial was written. If the President signs the legislatio: \¢ 
taken one step forward. If he vetoes it, the voters must resolve a conflict between two branches of their Government 


THE LABOR CRISIS 


- it's up to Congress 


It has remained for John L:-Lewis to demonstrate 
conclusively that, under the sponsorship of the federal 
government, the power of organized labor has been 
built up to a point where it can be used to paralyze the 
economic life of the nation. Therefore, in the ele- 


mental interest of self-preservation, ‘the first order of 


the day is to cut down the power of organized labor 
to a point where irresponsible leaders no longer have 
the power to use it to cut down the country. 

This will prove an exceedingly complicated job. 
The federal government, over a dozen years, has de- 
veloped and buttressed the power of organized labor 
by many separate steps. They are interlaced in a 
pattern which cannot easily be unravelled. 

Cutting down the power of organized labor to 
proper proportions will be an operation almost as 
delicate as brain sutgery. To be successful it must 
unpair no basic American political or economic right. 
It must leave intact the nght of workers to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing. It must leave intact the right to 
strike. But it must disassociate from-the exercise of 
these rights opportunities for devastating abuse of the 
public welfare such as those demonstrated by Mr. 
Lewis. A meat axe is not the instrument for this 
operation. 

Because of the complexity and delicacy of the opera- 
tion to be performed it would be helpful if it could 
be carried out in a tranquil atmosphere. The urgency 
of the problem is such, however, that no time can be 
lost in getting at it. 


Guiding Principles 


However, the dangers that haste or heat will lead 
to serious blunders can be largely eliminated if the 
process of bringing the power of organized labor back 
within safe and reasonable bounds is governed by 
principles to which all fair minded people can fully 
subscribe. Se 

The most important of these principles is that it 
is an abuse of public authority to extend special 
privileges to organized labor. 

When in 1935 Congress passed the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, one ofthe great buttresses of the 
power of organized labor, it was upon the explicit 


theory that organized labor was weak and nee 
coddling by the federal government if it were to y 
vive, let alone grow big and strong. In the poj 
section of that act it was stated that “the inequal 
of bargaining power between employees who do 

possess full freedom of association or actual libe 
of contract, and employers who are organized in { 
corporate or other forms of ownership associati 
substantially burdens and affects the flow of cm 
mcs...” 

Regardless of whether or not that was a cong 
reflection of the situation in 1935, it bears no relatij 
to the situation today. Under the continuous sp 
sorship of the federal government, the power a 
bulk of organized labor has waxed until today it 
preposterous to regard it as the weak sister in its b 
gaining with employers. If, after being continuou 
demonstrated since V-J Day, the proposition that 
pendulum of organized power has swung too far 0 
on the side of organized labor needed any final a 
clinching demonstration, John L. Lewis provided 


Changes in the Law 


Translation of the principle that organized lab 
is no longer a weakling, requiring a diet of sped 
privileges, into specific legislative enactments i 
detailed technical operation beyond the scope of th 
statement. It is possible, however, to indicate som 
of the general lines it should follow. Here they 4 

1. The duty to bargain collectively, now impos 
upon employers by the Wagner Act, should also 
imposed upon the leaders of organized labor who4 
now under no legal compulsion to bargain. 

For well over a month Mr. Lewis made 3 
complete mockery of the process of collective 
bargaining by refusing even to state his demands 
until the coal operators had approved “in pri 
ciple” a plan for a miners’ “health and welfare’ 
fund which he fancied. In the meantime the 
country was plunged into an ever deepening 
crisis. 

2. Unions, as well as employers, should be m 
liable to suit for damages for breaking their collec: 
tive bargaining agreements. 

A degree of responsibility commensurate with 
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it age and power requires that unions be 
ble, to the extent of union funds but not the 
nds of individual members, for carrying out 
it agreements. To have it otherwise is to hold 
it a collective bargaining agreement is, by defi- 
tion, a phoney agreement so far as the union 
concerned. Outlaw strikes are the fruit of this 
psided arrangement. 
Employers should be given more discretion in 
stating employees who have gone on strike than 
ow permitted by the Wagner Act. 
The Wagner Act largely eliminates the risks 
volved in striking because of the requirements 
imposes upon employers to take workers back 
hen they have decided to return to work. 
hese requirements make it virtually impossible 
yr the employer to replace workers even if they 
engagd in the most unjustifiable of strikes. 
the least workers who have smashed up prop- 
y and stirred up violence in the course of a 
ike should have no rights under the Wagner 
How much further the Wagner Act strait- 
ket should be loosened at this point should 
e carefully explored, and excesses encouraged 
the Act should be removed. 
The wedge which the National Labor Relations 
d has driven into the orderly conduct of Amer- 
industry by holding that foremen are covered 
he Wagner Act should be eliminated. 
The issue involved here is continuously mis- 
belled and confused as that of the right of 
emen to organize. There is no question of the 
ght of foremen to organize any kind of a legal 
wanization they desire. That is their right as 
American citizens. The issue is whether or not 
he special privileges accorded by the Wagner 
kct, which in some circumstances has been so 
jnstrued as even to prevent employers from 
king with their workers, should be extended 
0 foremen who, if American industry is to have 
chance to do its duty effectively, must represent 
anagement with full loyalty and responsibility. 
A member of John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Vorkers takes an oath which provides, in part, 
that I will not reveal to any employer or boss 
he name of anyone a member of our union” 
nd will “defend on all occasions and to the 
ent of my ability the members of our organ- 
ation.” Mr. Lewis insists that the coal opera- 
ors contract to deal with foremen to be organ- 
ved in a union where they will take that oath, 
d where their activities will be separated from 
: influence of employers by the barriers im- 
bosed by the Wagner Act. Such an arrangement 
indercuts orderly management of American 
ndustry. 
. Tia heniptions of labor unions from the fed- 
| anti-trust laws, provided when organized labor 


was presumed to be weak, should be modified to take 
account of its vastly increased strength, and the use 
of this strength to destroy business enterprise and 
create monopoly. 

As matters stand unions can run employers 
completely out of business by secondary boycotts 
and run fellow workers out of jobs in the process. 
An Ohio manufacturer, working with a govern- 
ment-certified C. I. O. union, is put out of busi- 
ness because A. F. of L. workers refuse to handle 
his products. Still the government, this time in 
the person of the United States Supreme Court, 
says that actions of this sort are above the law 
because Congress exempted unions from the 
federal anti-trust laws. 

To eliminate one of the most davastating forms 
of restraint of trade, this exemption should be 
cut down forthwith by subjecting unions impos- 
ing secondary boycotts to the same penalties un- 
der the federal anti-trust laws as those to which 
employers doing the same thing are subjected. 
And the question of further narrowing the obso- 
lete exemption of unions from the federal anti- 
trust laws should be fully explored. 

6. The levying of special sales taxes for the exclu- 
sive benefit of unions should be prohibited by law. 

As a matter of good government the right to 
levy consumption taxes should be reserved to 
the public authorities and used strictly for public 
purposes. As a matter of good economics, pay- 
ments to workers or their organizations should be 
included in the payroll where they can be prop- 
erly counted as part of the cost of production. 


Equality Before the Law 


When everything that can conceivably be accom- 
plished by legislation has been accomplished there 
is no reason to believe that an ideal or even a surely 
workable system of industrial relations will have been 
devised. Many of the mainsprings of such a system 
lie deep in the hearts of men and far beyond the reach 
of legislation. There is no chance, however, of having 
such a system, or even a defensible system of demo- 
cratic government until special privileges which tip 
the scales of power far on the side of organized labor 
are withdrawn and there is some measure of equality 
for employers and organized labor before the law. 
Though it is hard to believe it at the moment the 
country may come to be grateful to John L. Lewis 
for driving that lesson home so ruthlessly. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


THIS IS THE 48th OF A SERIES 
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| ¢ PENICILLIN SPEEDS CURE OF COLDS--- | 


proper heating and 


ventilating may be more 


important to your business 


IN THESE DAYS of extreme production difficulties 
«+. in trying to catch up with back orders . . . nothing is more 
amportant than to keep every employee on the job. Unnecessary 
absenteeism just can't be tolerated! 


Installation of Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
will help reduce absenteeism — yes, help speed production too 
— by providing more healthful, comfortable working conditions. 
This is true whether your business is industrial or commercial. 


oem 


: 

: But that isn't all. Thousands of satisfied owners all over America 
f have found that Herman Nelson Products maintain desired air 
conditions with maximum dependability and economy. Their ex- 
. like that of Architects and En- 
has 


perience .. 
gineers during the past 40 years .. . 
proved conclusively that you can't buy better 
unit heaters, unit ventilators, propeller or 
centrifugal fans than those bearing the 
Herman Nelson nameplate. 


Herman Nelson 


Propelier-Fan Type 
Unit Heater 


THE HERMAN NELSOAR 
CORPORATION iu: 


ILLINOIS 
FOR 40 YEARS MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 


50 


resistance between the ma; 
the steel to limit current flow » 
tard the rate at which the nagne, 
is consumed. a 


“Package” Dehydration Uni 


Designed for experiment.) or »j 
plant production in the food, ce 
cal, pharmaceutical, and_ otic 
tries, the type 3501 dehydrati 
is produced by National Res: 
100 Brookline Ave., Boston, 


pumping system consists of a 2-in. 
diffusion pump backed by a 12.54 
ft.-per-min. mechanical pump. All ¢ 
trols and gages are located on a cen 
control panel. The drying cabinet nx 
ures 16x16x24 in., and all mechanisv 
inclosed in a housing finished ins 
and out with white baked enamel. Tn 


and table top are of stainless steel Ai 
movable panels are provided for ai .., , 
servicing, and sight ports permit ot 7 
vation of the illuminated interior. bu 
The 
Leather Finish used 
A new enamel called ogra | wee 
veloped by H. V. Walker Co., ane 
beth, N. J., can be ‘es alee 5 to 
produce simulated alligator or other te 
ture on low-cost leathers. The leatha i] . yy 
first treated with a sealer coat, and th 4 
the pigmented lacquer is applied pea 
two-toned effect can be produced Hq ich, 
applying a topping coat, after emb vite 
ing. The finish is said to be weath@l s-4¢ 
and waterproof, and not to ape or cH olay 
It is also said to keep leather so prey 
pliable, and to prevent sag or re ing 
solu 
Pipe Insulation thia 
0 
Said to stop sweating and dripp “a 
from cold water pipes. Mystik Sclt54j_ 499 
Dn-Pipe is a new insulation which is p 


vents condensation under warm, hut 


conditions. by forming a sheatl 
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et around the pipe. Installation is 
plified one use of pressure-seal- 
, edges on the product. One edge 
end lengthwise on the pipe, and 
material is brought aroun ‘over- 

and sealed with the other edge. 
e outer backing ‘is moisture-proof and 
‘inous-coated to prevent dampness 
om domaging the pliable insulating 
,terial, according to the manufacturer, 
ystik Adhesive atiects 2635 N. Kil- 
re Ave., Chicago 39. 


31 Box Waste Retainer 


a Joerg Gorman waste re- 
sx tested on the Louisville & Nash- 
® RR, is claimed to 
ib” and resultant hot 


revent waste 
xes, and to 


sist lubrication of the journal through 
squeezing action which causes oil 
w. The retainer, a simple device 
tted into the journal box, will be 
anufactured by Agee Metal Products 
0, Birmingham, Ala. 


|. 1% THINGS TO COME 

An oxygen “cocktail” consist- 
ing of nine parts oxygen and one 
part carbon dioxide may prove to. 
be a help in banishing hangovers. 
The twenty-minute treatment was 
used during the war by pilots. 


¢ Turkeys will be electrocuted by 
anew machine that deals death in 
} to 15 seconds at 450 volts. 


7” he Hope for the conquest of beri- 
beri is — by the develop- 

ment of another process for en- 
tiching white rice with synthetic 
vitamins and minerals (BW -Jan. 
¥'46,p54). The process, said to be 
relatively inexpensive, entails 
preparation of a pre-mix consist- 
ing of white rice coated with 
solutions containing synthetic 
thiamine, synthetic niacin, and 
iron. The pre-mix is added in 
the ratio of one pre-mix kernel to 
200 ordinary kernels. The pre-mix 
is protected against washing losses 
bil by an edible, water-resistant film. 
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1. Grip clip between 
thumb and wena 
of left hand . 


2. Pull out band saw 
with right hand... 


FOR FLEXIBLE-BACK METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 


An important handling problem 
‘ _selved by a Disstoncer 


3. Cut off length 
desired ... 


4. Push clip back to 
end of saw. The en- 
tire operation takes 
but a fraction of a 
minute—and itis safe. 


Anyone who has ever handled a band saw coil knows that the opera- 
tion can be as dangerous as uncoiling a snake. With the slightest 
fumbling the whole roll may suddenly spring to life, go “haywire” and 
get completely.tangled up and injure the operator. The job of coiling 
it up again is one not soon forgotten. 


“Something should be done about it!" A Disstoneer* said that. Fol- 
lowing his suggestion the Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back metal- 


cutting band saws was developed... 


changing a difficult and dangerous 


operation into one that’s almost as simple as pulling out a length of 


metal tape rule. 


. and with equal safety. 


Another clear cut case of Disslon leadership 


*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the ex 
ee — <= be ae | knowledge, to 


you—to wood, t metal and other materials—and TO 
YOur COsT OF PRODUCTION — wo! only on special work Ad 
ordinary jobs as well. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


628 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


ience of Disston 
nd the right 1: for 


The Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back 
metal-cutting band saws holds 100 feet of 
band saw. This is enclosed in a tough con- 
tainer which protects the saw and makes 
storage easy. All widths up to and including 
Y%" are supplied on the new Safety Reel. 


Please send full particulars regarding the new Disston Safety Reel for flexible-back metal-cutting 


nd saws. 


NAME 


POSITION 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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Greyhound Starts a New Lap 


Bus system passe’ from its pioneering phase, with new 
officers taking over just as transcontinental competitor is gathering 
steam. Rail fares will be another worry. Stock split proposed. 


It was a good 32 years ago that a 
young Swedish diamond-driller, named 
Carl Eric Wickman, quit his job on 
the Mesabi iron range and_ started 
jockeying a home-made bus over the 
bumpy roads between Hibbing and 
Alice, Minn. 

Out of that Hibbing-Alice bus line 
gradually developed the ware on, Pea 
hound system, far and away the biggest 
intercity bus operation in existence to- 
day. ‘Throughout Greyhound’s devel- 
opment, the-man who steered it over 
the bumpy roads of organization and 
finance has been the same _ exdriller, 
Eric Wickman. 

Now, Wickman has decided to get 
out from behind the Greyhound steer- 
ing wheel 
e Chairman of Board—On May 25, 
Greyhound Corp. directors met in Chi- 
cago and quietly voted a series of major 
shifts in the top management. Wick- 
man moves from president to chairman 
of the board, which more or less takes 
him out of any active service in the 
company. 

Vice-President Orville S. Cacsar steps 
up to president. 

Ralph Bogan, Wackman’s most 
trusted fricnd, becomes exccutive vice- 
president 

Arthur Hill, who has been heading 
the opposition to Wickman for the 


past few years, goes in as chairman of 
the executive committee. 

e No Bloody Noses—Some Greyhound 
insiders were surprised to see the switch 
arranged quietly and with no bloody 
noses on either side. Wickman tem- 
peramentally is not the sort to be hus- 
tled out of a place before he has fin- 
ished his drink. In 1944, when he got 
wind of a budding rebellion, he served 
notice flatly that he would not accept 
the chairmanship unless his crony Bogan 
was chosen to succeed him as president 
of the company. 

At the next meeting, in May, 1945, 
the opposition discreetly decided not to 
make a fight of it, and the company’s 
management remained unchanged for 
the time being. 
eA Change of Attitude—During the 
next year, however, Wickman himself 
softened considerably. Many of his old 
partners—““Big Andy” Anderson, the 
blacksmith who started the Hibbing- 
Alice bus line, “Buck” Travis of Pacific 
Greyhound, Fred Smith of Dixie Grey- 
hound—had converted their interests 
into cash or stock and settled down to 
enjoy a life that was untroubled by 
bankers, regulatory commissions, or 
labor relations. 

Wickman’s citrys farm near Clear- 
water, Fla., became more and more ap- 
pealing as winter settled down on Chi- 


cago, where Greyhound has it 
quarters. 

e Unionization—There was als) +}, 
question of unionization. The mj) 
gamated Assn. of Street, Elect 
Motor Coach Employees alread, 
count a majority of Greyhound 

ers. It had been dealing with 
dividual companies in the syste: 
Wickman knew that before | 
would be tramping up to his i 
sive offices in the Board of Trade 

ing to demand an over-all contract 
the corporation. 

Taking one thing with another 
Wickman decided to compromise. |; 
stead of starting a hammer-and-tong 
fight with the opposition, he let 1\i] 
take over the executive committee, tade 
sure that his man Bogan got the « 
tive vice-presidency, and accepted ( 
sar, who has been pretty much nev. 
tral in the internal scufile, as president. 
e An Old-Timer—Caesar is an old-timer 
in Greyhound. He joined up in 1925 
when Wickman bailed him out of 
small bus operation which centered on 
Superior, Wis. The Greyhound system 
was just beginning to take shape then, 
and Wickman combined Caesar’s prop- 
erty with the Northland Transportation 
Co., which had been set up to operate 
between Duluth and Minneapolis. 

Caesar promptly found his niche in 
the mechanical and maintenance de. 
partments, and has been top man in 
those lines ever since. Among his 
achievements were acquiring the ‘Tropic- 
Aire heater for Greyhound and the de- 
velopment of the rear-engine design, 
now standard for buses. 

e Early Competitor—Bogan’s place on 
the team goes back to 1916. Just out 
of Duluth high school, he rode a motor- 
cycle into Hibbing and cast a covetous 
eye at the revenues that Wickman and 
Anderson were pulling in on_ their 
Snoose (Swedish for snuff) Line. Backed 


Orville S. Caesar (left) takes over as president of Grey- 
hound Corp. as Eric Wickman (left center), the Hound's 
founder, moves up from president to chairman. Wick- 
man wanted Ralph Bogan (right center) to succeed him; 


the opposition was plumping for Arthur Hill (right). In the 
compromise that headed off a management fight, Caesar, 
a neutral, got the presidency, Bogan became executive 
vice-president, Hill chairman of the executive committee. 
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joan from his friend Bill Mc- 
then captain of a lake ore boat 
now regional manager for Central 
hound, Bogan got a bus of his own 
tarted giving the Snoose Line some 
tition. 
ickman and Anderson bought him 
»nd took him-in as partner, the first 
‘ation of a method that was to be 
again and during Grey- 
d's rapid growth. 
Big Holder—Arthur Hill, regarded 
ny of the pioncers of Greyhound 
johnny-come-lately, is one of the 
+ individual holders of stock in 
hound Corp. He built up the 
table Atlantic Greyhound Lines, 
) runs from Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati to Atlanta and Jackson- 
| Fla. with an intermediate net- 
that blankets the South Atlantic 
s. When Greyhound decided to 
him out, around 1932, he was able 
rive a deal for a basketful of stock 
¢ parent company. 
‘ell-groomed and soft spoken, Hill 
long carried the ball as the front 
for Greyhound as well as other bus 
sin the country. As president of 
National Assn. of Motor Bus Op- 
rs, he has been the official Wash. 
m spokesman for the industry and 
kept in the thick of all the lobbying 
operators have done. 
ety of Problems—The bus system 
the new officers are taking over has 
ed out of its growing pains, but it 
has plenty of problems to face. 
ough by and large the future looks 
i, there probably will be times when 
hound’s management thinks envi- 
y of Eric Wickman and his Clear- 
t farm. 
e Greyhound system today con- 
of 15 separate companies, bound 
ther by the top holding company, 
sted Corp. Six of the subsidiaries 
wholly owned; the other nine class 
filiates. South-Eastern Greyhound 
s, while one of the largest and best 
wn carriers of the Hound name, is 
tt of the system. It is a former 
| property, which uses the running 
emblem, chips in on advertising 
ses, and coordinates schedules, but 
pts only such Greyhound policies as 


erating Statistics—In 1945, the 
vhound system had 74,373 miles of 
fe in operation and ran 371,494,525 
miles over them. 

consolidated net income appli- 
to Greyhound Corp. stock came 
9,589,179, or $3.29 a common share. 
is comfortable earnings figure 
s how far the Hound has come 
¢ 1931 and 1932, when the com- 
} was struggling with the debts that 
ambitious expansion program had 
led on it. Receivership papers actu- 
were drawn up for some of the 
ating companies, but by soliciting all 
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Neolac liquid armor keeps plants 
and equipment wp, keeps main- 
tenance costs dowm. For tough, 
new Neolac bonds on a lustrous, 
non-oxidizing film of pure plastic” 
-+. protects metal, wood and con- 
crete against acids, alkalies, water, 
alcohol and age longer than any 
known oil-base paint. 

Right from the start Neolac keeps 


@ Won't Crack, Chalk, Flake-off 
@ Low Original Cost 

@ No Prime Coat Needed 

@No Deterioration With Age 

@ Resists Heat Up to 265° F. 

@ Air Dries Quickly 


@ Non-Toxic; Non-Flammable, When Dry 


LICKS CORROSION, 
RUST AND AGE 


costs down. For it needs no 
primer, and less coats; covers up 
to 450 square feet per gallon, 
leaves no waste “skin’’ in its con- 
tainer. Saves labor, too... goes on 
quickly, easily (by brush or 
spray), even over most painted 
surfaces; dries in an hour. Black 
* Gray * Green * Clear * Ready- 
Mixed Aluminum. 


o 


Ww 


NEOLAC armor coats Structural Steel 
© Walls ¢ Bridges © Tanks * Machin- 
ery © Elevators © Fences... keeps 
them up years longer. See your local 
Industrial Distributor or write us to- 
day for information on how to keep 
maintenance costs down. 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


5000 Brimfield Road, Akron 9, Ohio 
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E V, ERY Executive 


CREDIT 


CON TROL 


‘ ‘ 


4 ‘ 
MI ST for prom 


who ships on credit should read 
this timely book NOW 


OES BUSINESS face another 
epidemic of failures and credit 
losses ... as it did after World War I? 
. but there are steps 
you can take immediately to protect 
your own business. 


No one knows. . 


Write today for a free copy of 
“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”... a 
book that may mean the difference 
between profit and loss for your busi- 
ness . . . in the months and years of 
uncertainty and change that lie ahead. 

This book shows how business fail- 
ures multiplied after World War I... 
how the transition from a war-support- 
ed economy to peacetime competition 
wiped out many companies . . . how 
American Credit Insurance prevented 
disaster for many policyholders during 
that hectic period of strikes, inflation 
and readjustment. 


N18 33 Me 1936 4 
== 


The book presents actual cases to 
show some of the many things that can 
happen . . . to destroy a customer’s 
ability to pay . . . during the 30-60-90 
days AFTER goods are shipped. 


It shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 
... which GUARANTEES PAY MENT 
of accounts receivable for goods shipped 
..-pays you when your customers can’t. 

“If ever there was a time when you 
needed the facts in this book, it is now. 
Without obligation, write today for a 
copy of “CREDIT LOSS CONTROL” 
to American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, Dept. 42, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 
pays you when 
your customers can*t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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its suppliers—printers, bus j nays, 
ers, oil companies—for temporary \,, 
Greyhound managed to say «:t of, 
e Fair to the Rescue—It wi, the ; 
cago Century of Progress expos 
(1933 and 1934) that really sayeg, 
Greyhound from vivisection. Joby 
Walker, advertising manager for x 
of the eastern operating comp, 
gambled on the fair’s pulling powe; 
signed up 2,000 hotel rooms a , 
for Greyhound customers before th 
ag opened. Then, when Ch; 
10tels were packed, Greyhound wa; ; 
to advertise ample sleeping accom, 
dations for all its passengers 
Greyhound buses to Chicago y 
jam-packed, and the profit didn’t , 
at the gates. Inside the fair g 
Greyhound provided transportation ; 
a fleet of tractor-trailer buses that 
ried up to 90 passengers each. 
2 pe Movie, Too—The fair wa 
ye point in Greyhound’s forty 
but officials still remember affectiona 
the release of Columbia Pictures 
Happened One Night” in which (| 
Gable and Claudette Colbert lo 
hearts on a bus. Arthur Hill prote 
vigorously at first, but Hound off 
soon realized that nothing they ever} 
done advertised them half so well 
With the financial picture bright 
ing, Greyhound managed a recapital 
tion in September, 1933. The we 
holders of the participating prefer 
stock with accrued dividends | 
bought off with five shares of new o 
mon, and the holders of the old ¢ 
mon turned it in at the rate of 20 sha% 
of the old for each share of the ney 
Now, at their May 25 mecting 
rectors of Greyhound have proposed 
three-forone split of the com 
which is selling just over 50. 
e At Least Two Worries—Althoug) t 
outlook now is about as bright as it 
has been, Greyhound officials havc 
least two things they can worry ab 
whenever they feel a little gloomy. | 
is the possibility of a cut in rail 
coach fares. The other is the threat 
competition from other bus lines 
Competition between rail and bu 
present is pretty much on a stray 
cost basis. Bus men figure that ¢ 
have to keep their rates at least 25 
under the coach passenger fare to get 
pay load. They # me figure that all px 
vanishes whenever bus fares get do 
around 3¢ a mile. Hence, if rail fa 
go down, it will cost the buses mon 
and if they ever go down to the |¢ 
mile that has been rumored from ti 
to time, the buses will be up against 
e Scant Comfort—Greyhound men | 
they take little comfort from the 
that ownership of several of the ope: 
ing subsidiaries is shared with railros 
Pennsylvania R.R. owns 50% of Pet 
sylvania Greyhound; the New Hat 


has 50% of New England Greyhou 
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Dictograph 


1V 

railofi/n intercommunication, there are no 

TC Mitomparative stages of efficiency. Your 

rs must be solved completely, 
jag they’re not solved at all! 


straig 
it tl ' 
+ ?sfggthat’s why every DIcTOGRAPH system 


individually-engineered. We analyze 
problems your business faces in in- 
"¥ercommunication, and we point a Dic- 
vs system to solve those prob- 
» |fems. And solve them 100%! 
n tit 
inst 
en 9 


O get 
| proith 


- do 


VG! 


To do this, we manufacture, sell, install, 
nd maintain every DICTOGRAPH sys- 


UCTS, INC. 


’ 580 Fifth Avenue + 
Sales © Service in Principal Cities P 


LOK YM MIAM\|AADK: jr. 


‘t IS INDIVIDUALLY-ENGINEERED 


tem. And we guarantee it for 10 years! 
These are the reasons over 10,000 major 
companies, and hosts of smaller organi- 
zations, have found DicToGRAPH the 
perfect solution in intercommunication 

. . why it does so noteworthy a job in 
saving executive time and raising organ- 
ization efficiency. 


And, if you do not already know how 
intercommunication can serve you, we 
suggest you phone or write today for the 
new booklet ““Meet the Composite Pres- 
ident of 10,000 Major Companies.” 


How York 19, . Rae 


‘ 


1% 
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ONLY DICTOGRAPH HAS 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES! 


1. EXECUTIVE PRIORITY. Executive secures 
right-of-way through a visual signal. If man 
is away from desk, Dictograph leaves avuto- 
matic “‘call-back”” memo. 


2..PERMITS “‘FREE-ACTION” CONVERSA-~ 
TION. Executive can carry on two-way con- 
versation while several feet from instrument. 


3. FINGER-FLICK CONTACT. A flick of your 
finger provides immediate desk-to-desk con- 
tact. No “TALK-LISTEN” switches or 
“SQUAWK BOXES”. 


4. INSTANT AND EASY. No numbers to look 
up, no dials to twirl. Just throw the labelled 
key and get your man. 


5. ABSOLUTE PRIVACY. No one con listen in 
—the most confidential matters can be dis- 
cussed without fear of eavesdropping. 


6. PERMITS GROUP CONFERENCES. Yet each 
mon stays at his own desk! Think of the time 
this saves. 


7. DUAL RECEPTION. Executive station per- 
mits use either of mellow-toned loud speoker 
or privacy hand-set. 


8. COMPLETE INTERCOMMUNICATION. Each 
station can call every other individvally, or 
“in conference” by the mere pressure of a key. 


9. NO TELEPHONE TIE-UP. Your owltchboard 
is left 100% free for outside calls s 
can reach you more readily. 

10. FLEXIBLE — Engineered intercommunice- 
tion between two, two hundred, or any num- 
ber of points. 

11. OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Once you buy 
Dictograph, it's your property—and it’s guar- 
anteed for 10 years. 


pO SOSH SSCHOSSHAASZASSEEZES, 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS, INC. BW6 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me free copy of ‘Meet 
the Composite President of 10,000 
Major Companies.” 


Name oni 
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WAYS TO PROFIT 


WITH NEOPRENE 
The Du Pont Synthetic Rubber 


T.. Develop a Successful New Product 


Example: On its way to a million sales, this 
new grease cup gives continuous lubrication. 
Design is based on neoprene parts that stay 
resilient, retain air and resist grease. 


2. Improve a Product to Widen Market 
Example: This flexible coupling gains wider 
application, more sales, since its bushings have 
been made of neoprene that stays resilient in 
heat up to 250° F., even when soaked in oil. 


3. Reduce Plant Maintenance Costs 


Industrial tires of neoprene stand 
up under abrasion, cutting, heavy loads, oil, 
hot floors. Save maintenance costs in all indus- 
tries. 


Example: 


HERE’S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* High tensile strength, resilience, low 
permanent distortion. 

* Tough, durable, resists abrasion and 
cutting. 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, 

ozone, heat. 

Resistance to deterioration by oils, sol- 

vents, chemicals, acids. 

* Superior air-retention, low permea- 
b.lity to gases and fluids. 

* Special compositions are flame-retard- 
ing, static-conducting, flexibie at low 
temperatures. 


SEND FOR NEOPRENE HANDBOOK 


Tells you about the unique properties 
of neoprene from which you can 
profit—in your product or in your 
plant. Write to Neoprene Section 
X-6, E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


Gi POND Better Things for Better Living 
aa «++ Through Chemistry 
Du Pont NEOPRENE 


The Versatile Synthetic Rubber 


> 
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DRUGSTORE THAT CLIMBED FROM THE BOTTOM 


Climax of a success story came last week when George A. Breon (center 
announced the sale—reportedly at more than $2,000,000—of a business that h 
started 26 years ago in a Kansas City basement storeroom. James ]. Iill, | 


(left), president of the $61,000,000 Sterling Drug, Inc., will take over the reir 
of Breon’s pharmaceutical house as part of Sterling’s expansion program. N< 
president of Breon will be J]. Gil Jordan (right), formerly assistant secretary ; 


Winthrop Chemical Co., Sterling subsidiary. 
of his own men will remain at their posts. Breon asserts he sold to the bide: 


who offered not the most money but the best opportunity for his employee 


Though Breon will retire, mo 


New York Central has a slice of Central 
Greyhound; and Southern Pacific, 
R.F.&P., and Great Northern, all own 
a share of the Hound lines in their 
territorics. Officials say that as far as 
they can sce these interests never have 
made the slightest difference when the 
railroads saw a chance to bid for more 
passenger traffic. 

Competition from other bus lines is 

an even more immediate worry. For 
some years, Greyhound hasn’t had any- 
one breathing on its neck except in par- 
ticular localities. The closest thing to 
serious competition has been National 
Trailways, a loose collection of indi- 
vidually owned companies, which of- 
fered the Hound little opposition as a 
unit. 
e New Challenge—Now a rival is setting 
up shop. American Buslines (formerly 
All-American), headed by veteran bus 
operator I. B. jones, continues to acquire 
routes in furtherance of its announced 
intention of cutting itself a piece of the 
national passenger travel market (BW— 
Apr.6'46,p33). 

American has operating rights over 
14,300 route miles, 8,400 miles of which 
are the Burlington bus subsidiary of the 
Burlington Railroad. While this isn’t 


much in comparison with Greyhound 
74,373 miles, it falls in a sensitive 5 
Using Pittsburgh as a gateway, Ame 
can’s routes reach into New York, Phil 
delphia, and Washington. Westwar 
the company has two routes, one throug 
Chicago and one through St. Louis, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

e West Coast Aspirations—Americ 
now has an application pending befo 
the Interstate Commerce Commissi 
to operate from Los Angeles to \ 
Francisco by the coast aloes ay inst 
of the V alley Route and to go on f1 
San Francisco to Portland. If the ap 
cation is granted, American can be ¢ 
pected to give Pacific Greyhound, t 
largest single operating unit in 
Hound system, a hot time up and dow 
the coast. 

At present, American’s compctiti 
carries no threat of a rate war-—its fat 
are the same as Greyhound’s. In m 
cases, though, American can opcratt 
faster schedule because it has fewer! 
cal stops. Greyhound in recent vc 
has been assiduously courting the sho 
haul passenger even at the cost of slow 
schedules. 

e Greyhound Acquisitions—Comp 


tion or no competition, Greyhound st 
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an eye out for chances to expand by 
sition Of smaller operators. During 
5, it quickly put through severzl 
vers that the ICC had first refused 
| later permitted. 

ay an exchange of stock, it acquired 
wida Motor Lines, which became 
ida Greyhound. Another deal gave 
Penn-Ohio Bus Lines, now Ohio 
pund, which has full local rights 
ithe segment of Ohio that is defined 
“Columbus, Marietta, and Ports- 


the moment, the Hound still is 
ing on a deal to purchase the oper- 
s of the Buffalo & Erie Bus Line 
the property of the West Ridge 
portation Co. Both have local 
mating tights which have been eyed 
rily by Central Greyhound for 
time. 

iclicopter Service—Also cooking on 
back burner is a hope that helicopter 
ice can be woven into the Grey- 
d system. This particular job would 
handled by Michigan Greyhound 
ways, one of the numerous Hound 
bsidiaries. 

The spark plug of the helicopter proj- 
is Manferd Burleigh, president of 
eat Lakes Greyhound. On Burleigh’s 
ging, Greyhound has set up a heli- 
pter division in Detroit. Burleigh 
pes to get authorization and equip- 
nt soon and may tell more of the 
und’s aerial plans toward the end of 
- month, 


ibel Insurance 


Firm engaged in that line 

underwriting reports demand 

such protection grows as 
nts learn it is available. 


Demand for libel and slander insur- 
ce, Which is regarded as one of the 
oe hazardous forms of underwriting, 
been increasing in recent years. 
is trend, according to Employers Re- 
surance Corp. of Kansas City, is 
gely due to the simple fact that more 
d more publishers and broadcasters 
learning that such insurance is avail- 
le. 
In Field Since 1930—Employers Re- 
surance, which handles all kinds of 
sualty reinsurance, claims to be the 
ignator of libel coverage in the 
nited States and the only underwriter 
erating extensively in that field. The 
mpany entered the libel field in 1930 
‘et receiving unsolicited inquiries from 
cral newspapers. Until then, appar- 
tly, libel insurance was available only 
m Lloyds, which handled very little 
itand did nothing to push it partic- 
rly hard. 
Massachusetts Bonding Co., Boston, 
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TAKE THIS TWO-WAY SPRING TONIC 
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1. GLOBE-WERNICKE steeL FILES == {i / 7? 
2. GIW SAFEGUARD FILING SYSTEM ZY 


Now You Can Buy Them TOGETHER to Make 
Your Filing and Finding As Easy As Sharpening 
Your Pencil! 


G/W FAMOUS FEATHER-TOUCH FILING CABINETS 
Globe-Wernicke precision-built steel filing cabinets have al- 
ways been first choice of discerning buyers throughout the 
world. They are second to none in smooth, easy operation 
even when filled to capacity. Their fame for lasting depend- 
able service is derived from quality materials, fine craftsman- 
ship and leadership in engineering. 


G/W PACKAGED SAFEGUARD FILING OUTFITS 
Prompt-acting and effective in every in- 
stance of Find-i-tis*, the Safeguard Outfit 
is designed for immediate installation in 
any letter size file of 1, 2, 3 or 4 drawers. 
Includes everything needed — guides, 
folders, instructions, in one package! For 
larger, or special, requirements, ask your 
G/W dealer to make a survey. 


LET YOUR G/W DEALER tell you how 
4, 
Mail Coupon WOW! 
cemeee Smee sees 


easy filing and finding can be. Get your 
SS a a a 
The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


FREE COPY of famous‘“‘Find-i-tis’’* Book. 
“Headquarters for Modern Office Engineering” 


*The inabil- 
ity to find 
what you 
have filed. 


Free 


“FIND-I-TIS”* Dept. BW-646, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

BOOK == Please send famous “Find-i-tis”* Book showing the 
quick, easy, accurate way to file. : 

NS REAR ST TRS Sy FRAT SN CE A a 
; Address. eos See : i 
EF SR SSE SSE / 

C e : fisible Record Systems 

Globe - Wernicke snr 
FILING EQUIPMENT ANE TEN s’ Supplies 
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CONCRETE MEANS 


low annual cost! 


{ mara you are concerned with building a 


new, economical low-maintenance-cost high- 


way or bridge, a firesafe cottage or an apartment 
building, concrete gives you Jow annual cost. 


This goes for schools, hospitals, commercial or 


industrial buildings, too, where maximum value from 
construction dollars is a goal. Concrete builds rugged 
structures of enduring architectural beauty. 

: Whatever you plan to build, remember that samen. 
able first cost, plus low niaintenance makes concrete 


low-annual-cost construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 6b-12, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


has a libel service for advert 
cies, a type of underwriting 
Employers Reinsurance doc 
gage. 

© Coverage Plan—Newspayx 
casting companies, magazi 
house organs comprise the c| 
Employers Reinsurance in the 
In all cases, the insurance is wr; 
only in the form of excess coy crage |; 
other words, the client assumes |osses 
to a certain amount—say $7,500 
$5,000. The underwriter then tak 
over and covers all losses ovcr thy 
amount up to a fixed maximum-g 
$50,000 or $100,000. 

The excess coverage arrangement, ; 
course, makes the client’s coopcration 
certainty. 

Daily newspapers of medium six 
with circulations up to 50,000, hay 
been the most numerous purchasers g 
libel insurance. The most common coy 
erage limit is $50,000, with the cliey 
assuming the responsibility for coveri 
losses up to $2,500. Employers Rei 
surance asserts, however, that reques 
for limits of $300,000 or $400,000 a 
not unusual 
e Rate Yardsticks—Premium rates { 
publications are based on audited circy 
lations. Those for broadcasters are bas 
on the published one-time hourly adver 
tising rate after 6 p.m. 

A daily of 50,000 circulation, for ¢ 
ample, is paying an annual premium ¢ 
$370 for $100,000 coverage, excess 0 
$2,500. A national weekly of 500,00 
circulation is paying about $1,700 f 
$100,000 maximum coverage, excess 0 
$5,000. 

Considerations which affect rates i 
clude the vulnerability of the particuls 
publication to libel litigation, the p 
vious record, and editorial policy. 1 
crusading type of enterprise is regarde 
as a greater risk Loss of a suit by 
client, however, has no effect on sub 
quent premiums. 
© Reviewed by Committee—Applicant 
must pass muster of an underwritim 
committee which surveys at least fng 
consecutive issues of the publication. | 
the coverage is granted, the client | 
required to keep knowledge of the fac 
from its staff. 

Since entering libel underwriting 
Employers Reinsurance has had expen 
ence with some 240 suits. Most ¢ 
these have washed out, and the com 
pany has only been called upon to pa 
in about 20% of the cases. The stiffes 
recent loss was $48,000 paid out "1 
behalf of an eastern seaboard daily. 

Employers Reinsurance has_ beet 
pushing this class of business recent! 
under direction of William A. Ha 
non, attorney and assistant secretary 
the firm. Promotion of the libel cover 
has been largely through ads in Editor! 
Publisher, Broadcasting, and other trad 
papers. 
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OPLE NEED HOMES: Have you tried to rent one lately? 


000 new homes are necessary right now to meet minimum 
CCU sing requirements. And that’s not all: it is estimated that in- 
base wry needs a billion dollars worth of new plants, shops and stores; 


adveqfi farmers need $350,000,000 worth of farm buildings. 
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nt WAEOPLE NEED CARS! Age of the average car on the road 
¢ facMay is eight and one-half years. Each month an estimated 90,000 

¢ their last mile to the junk pile. Result: America needs 15,- 
‘itingfmm.000 cars. And don’t overlook the 3,000,000 trucks and buses 
perfumes are necessary to meet industrial and public transportation needs, 


st o 


oft ~— How Can America Get What It Needs? 


hires The answer is produce more! In turn, increased production 
ut 1 means lower prices and increased demand because more 
v. people are able to buy. This is the formula for more jobs, 
ea high wages, high standards of living. It’s the formula that 
nth keeps America busy! Today, a man’s productivity is meas- 
Han ured by the capacity and efficiency of the machine he oper- 
ry @ ates. Thus, the modern machine tool is industry's instru- 
crag ment for reducing costs — by increasing the productivity 
tor ¢ of the worker. Now is the time for manufacturers to start 
trad replacing high cost obsolescent tools with modern new ma- 


chine tools which make possible the low costs, low prices, 
high wages everyone wants. 


‘YT America is a needy nation 


the facts bear.out this statement 


PEOPLE NEED CLOTHES! Want a new suit? So do a lot of 
others. It’s going to take more than 40,000,000 suits to fill the 
demand this year alone. Measure that against the 700,000,000 pairs 
of stockings that women want to buy right now, the urgent 1946 
need for 14 billion yards of cotton fabrics. 


4% 4 4% fe 4 A 4 
& 4. Le ‘oj IE o Fo 8,409,984 homes in the United States 
_ 


Sh f have no electricity 


“2 eo 4 /9 49 %@ % o_o y 18,151,126 U. S$. 


4 4 A fo fe 4 
- o_o ‘9 “9 “@ /@ 
CA ORI AT ARI AT AT AT AS, verelevevevela homes have ne 
ty ‘ private both 


11,724,148 homes in the United States 


/9 
is have no running water 


io: oS ip tp fs . 
‘ TLDOL EAT ATATAS 
CRAIG 
f 
4 9,364,548 homes in the United) States 


= 1,009, 


ove no refrigeration 


THE GREATEST U. S. NEED is to make it possible for all 
Americans to enjoy the basic necessities of American good living. 
The chart above tells a dramatic story of how great this need really 
is. It offers a challenging opportunity to the imagination, enter- 
Prise and initiative of every American manufacturer. 
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--.the way he eats 


} . Sun-drenched valleys provide a year-round 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables to x 

le the people of California. Outdoor 7. wt 

4 meals are popular—barbecues, beach é J 

i parties, or simple lunches in the 


back yard. The Californian's zest 
for outdoor living is even 
reflected in the way he eats. 


- es T 


\ 


L Need the way he banks 


To Californians in 307 important com- 
munities, Bank of America stands for 
: complete oe ea teal a. 
. . »» women and children have learn at 

: Zr ~ Cain ee this unique statewide organization 
help a: nin gunhtaniaetlt brings to their community all the ad- 
your plans include California. vantages of large-scale banking. It 

Write Dept. AD, 300 Mont- does this without sacrificing any of 

gomery St., San Francisco 20, the important community understand- 

or 660 South Spring St., Los ing available only to a local organ- 

Angeles. 36, Bera: ee ange. ization operated by local citizens. 


. Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


| <@ RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARS bP 


Hearik of Ainerica 


LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


GLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS ANO AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


| neuen al 
4 


Merger Expected 


Twelve textile mills in th 
South will unite if inte grati, 
plan reported pushed by sale 
agent is made to bear fruit. 


One of the biggest deals yet py 
duced by the accelerating trend toward 
integration in the textile industry (B\y 
—May18’46,p68) is rapidly coming t 
boil. Southern textile men expect ay 
day now to hear the formal announg 
ment of the merger of twelve big mi 
in North and South Carolina, with 
total capitalization of $17,308,000 an 
a total value (at present market price 
of something like $50,000,000. 

The moving spirit in the consolid 
tion is reported to be J. P. Stevens & 
Co., one of the big New York texti 
selling agents. This would not be th 
first time in recent years that a sellin 
agent has attempted to cope with th 
textile shortage by building closer ti 
with the mills it serves. 

@ Via Morgan, Stanley—It also has bee: 
reported that Morgan, Stanley & C 

New York investment banking house 

will handle the financing. 

A. M. Law of Spartanburg, S. C., \ 
eran textile mill securities dealer wh 
has had a hand in some of the neg 
tiations, says that in addition to th 
twelve cotton mills a string of big New 
England woolen mills will be tied int 
the consolidation. 

Altogether the twelve mills hav 
415,284 spindles and 11,564 loom 
They turn out sheetings, drills, prints 
shirtings, broadcloths, and rayon-cottor 
fancies. This gives them a fairly dive 
sified line as well as a sizable volum 
of production. meri 
e In a Key Role—The biggest firm me 


tioned so far in connection with t { 
merger is the Victor-Monaghan Co. o 
Greenville, S. C., capitalized at $6,401 ea 
000, operating four plants with 55,55) 
spindles and 1,170 looms.  Victor{iiibw Yor 


Monaghan’s president, R. E. Henry, has 
been one of the main negotiators » 
discussions of the consolidation. He and 
two associates—S. M. Beattie and hi 
brother William H. Beattie—are ev 
pected to become top officers in the 
new combination. 

Henry also is the main executive of 
three other companies involved in the 
consolidation—Watts Mill of Laurens) 
S. C.; Dunean Mill of Greenville, S. C; 
and Aragon-Baldwin Co., which has 
mill at Rock iii, S. C., and one 
Whitmire, S. C. 

@ Other Ties—S. M. Beattie is head 
the Piedmont (S. C.) Mill, and “2 
Beattie controls Wallace Mf 
Jonesville, S$. C. Also covered by Lo 
ger will be Republic Mill, Great Falk 
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ration -onot CAUSTIC SODA 
| 4,000 to 10,000 gallon Heavily insulated steel car, with or without heater 
Sale ty coils, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity. Usually 
it specially lined. 


CHLORINE 


Insulated, welded car; built to withstand pressure 
up to 500 pounds; }5 or 30 ton capacity. 


COTTONSEED OL 


Clean, steam coiled car of 8,000 gallon capacity. 
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Tank car transportation of liquids in bulk, 
s beeaamoneered by General American has proved 
< Cos versatility, its efficiency, its economy. 
howell The General American fleet comprises 
. ., fore than 37,000 specialized tank cars . . . 
-’ wham? different types of tank cars . . . designed 
negofmmr the safe and swift hauling of an almost 
O th@lMfinite variety of liquids. 
7 “Bi General American’s strategically located 
‘Bjices, plants, and repair shops keep these 
cars at your service; provide you with 
oommmrecisely the type of tank cars you want, 
rin'ithen you want them, where you want them. 


ottor ‘ F 
dive If your problem is the transportation of 
lum ids in bulk, let the nearest General 


merican office help you. 


men 

1 & GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 

yt CORPORATION 

41) GENERAL OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago Iilinois 

) DISTRICT OFFICES: 

ictor York © St. Louis ¢ Buffalo « Seattle * Los Angeles * Dallas * Houston 
I, Tulsa © New Orleans ¢ Cleveland « Pittsburgh 

rs m 

> and 
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FUEL OIL 


Steel car, steam coiled, 8,000 to 12,500 gallon 
capacity. 


PROPANE 


Heavily constructed car, welded and insulated. 
Built to withstand internal pressures to 300 pounds, 
Capacity 10,000 to 11,000 gallons. 


CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 


Clean, steam coiled with heavy truck capacity. 
Usually lined with aluminum paint. 


LUBRICATING OIL 


Steel car, with steam coils, single or multiple come 
partment; usually 8,000 gallon capacity. 


MURIATIC ACID 


Cas lined with pure or synthetic rubber; 8,000 to 
10,000 gallon capacity. 


ACETIC ACID 
Aluminum Car, 8,000 or 10,000 gallon capacity, 


GASOLINE 


Clean car, 6,000 to 12,500 gallons; single or mul- 
tiple compartment. 


ASPHALT OR TAR 


-Heavily steam coiled car; with 2 or more inches of 


insulation; steam jacketed outlet; 8,000 to 10,000 
gallon capacity. 


— ae 
WINE 


Insulated car with one to siz compartments. In- 
terior coated to preserve quality. 


MOLASSES 


Steam coiled car with beavy capacity trucks; 8,000 
gallon capacity. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Heavily constructed steel car with heavy treck 
capacity. Equipped to unload through dome. 


THIS 1S UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THESE SECURITIES 
FOR SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY, ANY OF 
SUCH SECURITIES. THE OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ISSUE 
156,300 SHARES 
THe Ono Pusiic Service COMPANY 
3.90% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


PAR VALUE $100 PER SHARE 


PRICE $102.625 PER SHARE 


PLUS ACCRUED DIVIDENDS FROM APRIL 1, 1946. 


COPIES OF THE PROSPECTUS MAY BE OSTAINED FROM ONLY SUCH OF THE UNDER- 
SIGNED AS MAY LEGALLY OFFER THESE SECURITIES IN COMPLIANCE WITH 
THE SECURITIES LAWS OF THE -REGPECTIVE STATES. 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Bear, STEARNS & Co. BiyTtH & Co., INc. 

L. F. RoTHScHILD & Co. SALOMON Bros. & HuUTZLER 
W. E. HutTron & Co. McDONALD & COMPANY 
ScHOELLKOoPF, HuTTON & PomMERoyY, INC. 

Buiair & Co., INc. Dick & MERLE-SMITH 
Drexe. & Co. HAWLEY, SHEPARD & Co. 

PHeELpPs, Fenn & Co. WERTHEIM & Co. 


MAY 29, 1946 


‘eo-—rs 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation 
of an offer & buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


$35,000,000 
The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Forty Year 25% Debentures 


Dated May 15, 1946 Due May 15, 1986 


* Price 101.87% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Harris, Hall & Company Drexel & Co. 
Central Republic Company Equitable Securities Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. Estabrook & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
William Blair & Company Alex. Brown & Sons Laurence M. Marks & Co. Stroud & Company 
G. H. Walker & Co. First of Michigan Corporation The Illinois Company 
R.L.Day&Co. Hayden, Miller &Co. | W.H.Newbold’sSon&Co. Reynolds & Co. 
Weeden & Co., Inc. Pacific Northwest Company Almstedt Brothers 
C. F. Cassell & Co., Inc. Elkins, Morris & Co. Webster & Gibson 


May 28, 1946 


S. C., owned by the Duke Powe, 
and Cleveland Cloth Mills, sh. 
N. C., owned largely by O Max Ca 
ner, Under Secretary of the Tre, 
and former governor of Nort!) Caz) 


Baldwin Upswin 


Locomotive firm cle; 
debt, once again faces a x 
period with large backlog 
orders, diversified lines. 


When stockholders of the Bald 
Locomotive Works meet next week 
management will have some plea 
news for them. For the first time 
35 years, Baldwin is completely oy 
debt. Within the past year, it has 
tired $5,250,000 in bank loans, the | 
of its fixed interest obligations, wh 
leaves the balance sheet with noth 
outstanding but current accounts J 
able. 

e Notable Comebacl:—As late as |‘ 
Baldwin was flat on its back in ly 
ruptcy court. Its progress since 4 
represents one of the most spectac 
comebacks in financial history, ¢ 
though a drastic reorganization an 
flood of war orders were a decided hy 

Traditionally a leader of prince 
pauper heavy industry, Baldwin als 
does things on a grand scale. Ing 
times, its earnings are likely to be \ 
very good. In bad times, its defi 
have been appalling. The same th 
goes for its production and emp 
ment. When its main shops wer Mh judi 
cated at Philadelphia, Baldwin's h 
hiring or lay-off programs sometis 
were enough to make the differ 
between prosperity and slump m 
city’s economy. — 

e Something Bigger—Baldwin Loc 
tive got its start 115 years ago 1 
Matthias W. Baldwin, a jeweler’ 
prentice, decided that he wanted 
work on something bigger than ch 
and watches. In 1825, Baldwin staf 
building stationary steam engines. 
years later, the Philadelphia, Gem 
town & Norristown R. R. gave him 
first order for a locomotive. It took 
a year to build that first engine, 
since then the Baldwin works 
turned out a total of more than 70 
locomotives, an average of one 
14 hours. 

When the Civil War broke 
Matthias Baldwin was still going stm 
He created quite a stir among i 
trialists by turning out 33 locomot 
between May, 1862, and June, |! 
most of them for Army use. 

Baldwin died in 1866, but his 0 
pany kept going, through the bo 
and ‘panics of the late nineteenth ¢ 
tury. Although it took a licking 0 
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j years, it prospered over the long 
jj as the rapidly growing railroad in- 
try demanded more and more loco- 


otives. 
sieved to Eddystone—Around 1900, 
company began to feel cramped in 
; Philadelphia plant site. In 1906, it 
ided to move 12 mi. down the river 
Eddystone, Pa., but it didn’t get 
und to making the transfer until 
028. 
Baldwin still owns the Philadelphia 
unt site, a valuable piece of me es- 
te near the center of town. Citizens 
d to be reminded of the plant’s 
ategic location once a year when 
angemen holding their traditional 
bade down Broad Street would run 
to a barrage of lig it locomotive com- 
ments hurled by South of Ireland im- 
igrant employees at the Baldwin 
rks. Later, rumors that Baldwin was 
bout to sell the Philadelphia property 
a fancy price contributed to the 
ations of the company’s stock in the 
ic Bull Market. 
uring the first World War, Bald- 
in branched out, making heavy ord- 
pce, railway gun mounts, and shells, 
t only for the U. S. but for Great 
itain, France, and Russia. 
Diversified Line—After the war, it set 
pt on an expafision and diversification 
ogram. Within a short period, it took 
er Whitcomb Locomotive, Pelton 
ater Wheel, Standard Steel Works, 
amp Brass & Iron Foundries, and 
buthwark Mfg. Co. It also acquired 
45% of Midvale Co. and 32.4% of 
neral Stee] Castings. This combina- 
m gave a fairly diversified line of prod- 
ranging from hydraulic equipment 


cluding the Radio City Music Hall 


farles E. Brinley (above), chairman 
century-old Baldwin Locomotive 
forks, doesn’t need rose-colored 
eses now that Baldwin is com- 


the ANSWERS 


- Than The Problems 
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| 
: What's your packaging problem? 
‘ Greater economy in packing and 
: shipping costs? Increased protec- 
1 tion for your product in transit? 
: A more attractive corrugated box 
| 
' 
' 
" 
a 
| 
a 


to increase sales? H & D’s book- 
let, “How To Pack It,” has the 
answers to these and many other 
corrugated packaging problems. 


CORRUGATED PACKAGING 
SUPPLIES THE ANSWERS 


Be prepared for the time when ample raw materials 
are again available—let H & D Package Engineers fur- 
nish the engineering solution to your packaging prob- 
lem now. Which H & D corrugated box will simplify 
packing, provide added protection for your product 
in transit, attract customer attention and increase 
sales and profits? Perhaps you need a combination 
shipping display box, easily and quickly set up by 
the dealer. Or maybe your product requires a 
specially-designed gift box, or a handy “take-with” 
box. Send for “How To Pack It,” a complete, informa- 
tive catalog of H & D corrugated packaging. The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Executive Offices, 
4610 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


£0 HINDE & DAUCH 


PACE-SETTER OF THE PACKAGING INDUSTRY 


FACTORIES IN: Boltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 


ely free of debt. 
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Hoboken @ KonsosCity @ Lenoir,N.C. @ Montreal @ Rich d -@ St. lovis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 
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sy 
Red Rock—Canada 


A New Source of Wood Pulp 


A new Canadian industry, a large wood pulp mill 
at Red Rock on Lake Superior, came into production 
this year. It will meet part of the huge American 
demand for kraft paper. 

Both the industry and its home community, of 
750 people now have banking service from a newly- 
established branch of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. It is a complete banking service, too, 
such as is available at the other branches of this 
Bank in all the productive areas across Canada. 

This widespread banking service is also available 
for your Canadian trade and financial transactions. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
NEWYORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


Manufacturers! Designers! Engineers! etc. 


1000 Profit-Making Ideas Every Week 


See How These TRUE CASE HISTORIES Profited 


e very well-know® 


wers 
= Expiration date — 


at. 
cpening rez0F- other com ies ‘s. 
eolt-here™ 1946. At least one . odver- blades cre now Meokin 
june 25th. moking: selling, al licen Profitably 9 these 
: ite sin ; 
: the exact same ! 9 fees whatsoever; ie 


EVERY WEEK, 1000 EXPIRING PATENTS OFFER 
Preven PRODUCTS AND IDEAS TO EXPLOIT! 
EVERY WEEK, PUBLIC DOMAIN Furnishes You with 


Advance Information About Them 


patentable processes), and shows 
each with draftsman's drawing and 
typical claims . . . the full story at 
a glance! 


Imagine, every week you receive a 
bound volume of more than 200 
pages, reviewing an average of 
1000 patents due to expire within 
four weeks, patents that made 
money for the original holder, but 
which you are now free to exploit 
for yourself! 

Only “Public Domain” offers you 
this exhaustive research service, in- 
dexes each patent by specific in- 
dustry (and covers all industries and 


SCIENTIFIC cotronsnion 616 W. 49 ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


At the subscription price, each ex- 
piring patent costs you .0Olc . 

one idea used covers the cost of a 
six-yeor subscription! So reserve 
your copy NOW. One year—$45.00; 
six months — $25.00; special ten- 
week trial subscription—$10.00. 


stage elevators) to marine ropel 

Baldwin hoped that div: cific 
would take some of the cure of g 
cyclical swings in locon.oti:e 9;,, 
but when the big depressic; of « 
thirties closed in, things dic n't wo 
out that way. Instead, the bo id joy 
Baldwin had floated to finance jt ,J 
pansion began to weigh he. vier 
heavier as the deficits piled up In 19; 
when its fixed charges were $] | 4] 0 
Baldwin showed a total deficit of ¢; 
123,000. In 1932, it lost $4.078 oy 
The next two years were almost as }y 
and in 1935, the company went ip 
Sec. 77B reorganization. 

When Baldwin finally came out , 
court, in 1937, its fixed charges } 
been cut to about $600,000 a yy 
Common stockholders were not wipe 
out, but they got only one share , 
the new common plus two warm 
to buy at $15 in po a for each te 
shares of the old. 
¢ Big Backlog—Even on this basis, Bal 
win ran a deficit in 1938, but it ma 
aged to make ends mect the next yea 
and in 1940, the war orders started ¢ 
come in. By April, 1941, it had $10 
000,000 worth of business on its book 
In 1944, net income hit the record ley 
of $5,264,000. 

Now that the war is over, Baldwin 

expectations again are tied to the futu 
of the railroads plus exports. At th 
moment the outlook seems good. Ear 
this year, the company announced th 
it had approximately a year’s capacit 
business on its books. 
e Ready With Diesels—If the swi 
toward diesels instead of steam locom 
tives continues, Baldwin will be read 
for it. It got in early on diesel and dies 
electric development and now has a con 
plete plant for constructing diesel loo 
motives. It also is working on gea 
driven steam turbine locomotives an 
advanced models of reciprocating stea 
engines. 

To the stock market trader, Bal 
win’s common (now selling around } 
may be a lot sounder than the shar 
of the old company, but its perfor 
ance is tame by comparison. Anyot 
who remembers the joyous days of t! 
big boom remembers how Baldwin sh 
out in front of the market again am 
again. In 1927, 
bought 120,000 shares, and it w 
rumored that the Detroit automobi 
body builders were trying to get contr 
of the company. Between June | a 
Sept. 3, the value of Baldwin comme 
increased by $24,000,000. The follo 
ing year, the stock hit its all-time hg 
of 285. In 1935 (after a four-for-o1 
split in 1929) it dragged bottom at | 


Even before the twenties, Baldwi 
was a favorite on the stock exchang( 


Back in 1915, Baldwin common jump 
$36 a share in a single day on the rum 
that du Pont was trying to buy contr 
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always fought and prayed for 


PEACE 


Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible power of 
wakened and informed public opinion. Our object, therefore, is not 
» enquire whether a thing can be done, but whether it ought to be 
lone, and if it ought to be done, to so exert the forces of publicity 
hat public opinion will compel it to be done.” 


1909 the Hearst Newspapers pub- 
shed a stirring Christmas plea for 
orld Peace, which Andrew Carnegie 

arded to France, England, Russia, 
rmany, Japan and the United States. 


1912 the Hearst Newspapers called 
on President William Howard Taft 
ratification of the Peace Treaties 


ih France and England. . 


1921 the Hearst Newspapers asked 
mgress to reject Naval Disarmament 
astep toward war. 


1928 the Hearst: Newspapers 
~phesied that the Kellogg Peace 
act would prove to~be just another 


scrap of paper if the nations of the 
world didn’t achieve the will to peace. 


In I 936 the Hearst Newspapers urged 
the U. S. to. heed the lesson of the 
Lendon Naval Conference failure and 
make herself.strong beyond attack. 


In 1939 the Hearst Newspapers peti- 
tioned President Roosevelt to main- 
tain peace, reminding him that only 
the Communists could profit by war. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers sup- 
ported the President’s decision to keep 
the secret of the Atomic Bomb, point- 
ing out that in our hands it is a weapon 


_for international peace and justice. 


MARKETING 


Teen-Age Market: It’s “Terrif”’ 


High-school girls’ own slang best describes the amazing 
exploitation of youthful fashions and accessories. Magazines, 
stores, and manufacturers ride profitable trend for all it’s worth. 


Next week Teentimers, .Inc., New 

York dress manufacturer, will close its 
second annual “Design and Name It” 
contest in which about 200,000 teen-age 
girls will submit, wep local depart- 
ment stores, sketches of the dress they 
want to wear this fall. Prize-winners 
will be manufactured and intensively 
merchandised right back to those same 
contestants and thousands of girls like 
them. 
e Jackpot . Market—That contest, the 
phenomenal response to it, and the firm 
staging it are typical of the teen-age 
market—a special area that has come 
into its own during the war. It’s a 
jackpot market because, unlike her older 
sisters, every teen-ager wants to look 
almost exactly like every other teen-ager, 
and if a garment registers “reet” with 
her the resultant volume is what she'd 
call “terrif.” 

Obviously, the teen-age market is no 

new physical entity hinging on popula- 
tion or similar factors. What is new 
is the exploitation resulting from the 
realization that young females of high- 
school age (who are incipiently boy- 
conscious, hence style-conscious) can be 
sold special merchandise at special 
prices. 
e Direct Appeal—Antecedents of the 
teen-age exploitation go back more 
than a dozen years when Edward Mc- 
Sweeney, then with Street & Smith 
Publications, Inc. (and now an inde- 
pendent marketing-management special- 
ist), suggested a woman’s publication 
specifically directed at the younger age 
groups. McSweeney's inspiration, im 
turn, is traceable to Best & Co. where 
Mary Lewis (then Best’s advertising 
manager, and now owner of a specialty 
shop in Manhattan) explained to him 
Best's immense success in pioneering in 
special merchandise for girls. 

McSweeney's suggestion eventually 
led to the publication of Mademoiselle, 
a highly successful venture. And while 
Mademoiselle split up exploitation of 


the women’s market only as Between. 


matrons and nonmatrons, it did show 
that specialization by age groups was 
possible and profitable. 

e More Magazines—A new batch of 
publications in 1942 brought the next 
marketing split-off—this time the teen- 
age slice. In that year the publishers 
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of Parents’ Magazine brought out Call- 
ing All Girls; 1944 brought Seventeen, 
published by Triangle Publications, Inc. 
(BW—Aug.26'44,p94), and Miss Amer- 
ica; Junior Bazaar appeared in 1945, and 
Deb early this year (BW—Feb.23'46, 
p90). 

Undoubtedly the profitable trend 
which these ceonhadiataiad magazines 
are riding, and which they largely were 
instrumental in generating, was accel- 
erated by the war. As incomes soared 
and durable goods disappeared, more 
and more of the paternal paycheck was 
allotted to women and particularly to 
teen-age daughters. As Seventeen puts 
it, “Ask the man who has one.” De- 
partment stores tended to put their sales 
efforts into apparel, on which ceilings 
were relatively flexible and supplies rel- 
atively available. Hundreds of garment 
manufacturers ae at this golden 
opportunity and the teen-age market 
was in full swing. 

Its evolution can be traced in the his- 
tory of Teentimers, one of its leading 
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At Gimbel Brothers’ Milwaukee store, attentive youngsters absorb typicl 
teen-age market promotion: Calling All Girls magazine’s Easter fashion shov. 


suppliers. In 1942 this firm wa; tur), 
out “juniors”—women’s dresses sizes 
to 15—when it discovered ¢t!),t about 
25% of its output was being sold pr 
pee teen-age corners by en! rprising 
children’s wear buyers who \ inted 4, 
keep the purchases of this bct CeN-age 
group safely tucked away in thicir ows 
departments. 

e Matter of Proportions—The {ollowing 
year the firm adopted its prescit name 


concentrated on producing ts trade. 

marked “OHriginals” for tccn-age 

The difference was not merely 4 matte, [mp fo" 

of style, but of proportions: tecn age Ie 
5 moc 


undeveloped figures require shorter ove; 
all length, larger ~vaist measure an 
smaller bust measure than women’s sj; 
offer. 

The difference was also a matter of 
merchandising. Though it has oye 
3,000 accounts on its books, the hea: 
of Teentimers’ business lies in 7 
franchised department stores. Each j 
exclusive in its city, and each agrees 
to run at least one newspaper ad , 
month featuring Teentimer OH riginal;, 
and (2) to maintain a Teentimer depart. 
ment, prominently identified. Usualh 
this is within a larger teen-age appard 
department. 

Most of the stores organize Teen. 
timer clubs—chartered by Teentimer 
Inc.—whose meetings are frequent 
fashion shows with members servin; 
as models. Ninety per cent of the fran- 
chise stores appoint high-school] advi. 
ory boards to guide them on teen-ag 
preferences, with appropriate local put 
licity. Many stage local contests to d 
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from two Dozors converges at the 
work on a precision jig 


Teen- 
timers 
juent 
seTVINE 
e fran 

advis 
eN-agc 
1 pul 
to d 


U think of a floating object as some- 
ing which moves, glides or drifts 
direction with effortless ease ... a 
l picture which fits perfectly the 
bm of movement you find in a Dazor 
Lamp. 7 
the Dazor you can concentrate glare- 
dowless light of high intensity on 
brizontal or vertical work area. With 
bs of your fingers you float it where 
i—fit it to your seeing needs. When 
oned, the lamp is firmly and auto- 


CHOICE OF 4 BASES —— 


jad 


pical 


how. 


194 


With Dazor light of the desired quantity 
and quality directed (without waste) where 
\ needed, this operator makes her Singer sing. 


matically held in suspension by a patented 
enclosed spring force. It stays put without 
locking, tightening or “friction” holding. 
Dazor alone floats! 

In your plant and office are vital tasks 
which demand fast, accurate, comfortable 
seeing: Drafting, design engineering, pre- 
cise machining, fine assembly, inspection, 
tests,repairs,accounting and bookkeeping 
... where specialized Dazor lighting will 
help increase and improve work output 
—save you money. 


The Dazor and a Remington Rand Bookkeep- 
ing Machine here team up for the speed and 
eccuracy demanded in modern accounting. 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor 


... for any additional information desired. 
A better idea, ask him to demonstrate the 
advantages of Dazor lighting under actual 
working conditions. For your distributor's 
name, if unknown to you, write to the 
Dazor Manufacturing Corp., 4483 Duncan 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


IN CANADA address inquiries to Amal- 
gamated Electric Corporation Limited, 
Toronto 6, Ont. 


DAZOR Flodli-g LAMPS 


FLUORESCENT 


and 


INCANDESCENT 


How to sidestep that summertime 
kick in the plants! 


\ 


ee 


. 


YOU'VE HEARD IT in 
the shop—‘‘Jeepers, 
Joe, how we gonna 
make the rate in this 
heat?” Easy!... when a 
few R & M Exhaust Fans 
beat up a breeze that 
keeps the boys hot on 
the job—cool under the 
collar. (Costs far less 
than you probably 
think to give “summer 
slump”’ the slip.) 


OFFICE WORKERS 
keep hitting the ball— 
when a breezy R & M Air 
Circulator puts their 
thoughts on the balance 
sheet instead of the beach. 
Comfortable folks don’t ; 
form a caravan to the 
water cooler. They don’t 
try to find “work” near 
an open window. (You'll 


. see!) 
EXECUTIVES, TOO, have enough to fight with- 
‘ | os out trying to stave off “heat-fag.” For front- 
Pa office men, there’s nothing finer than an R & M 
DeLuxe Fan. Your R & M 
iw ¥ distributor is ready to 


help with your “summer 
slump” problem. For his 
mame and free fan litera- 
ture, write: Robbins & 
Myers, Inc., Fan Sales 
Division, Springheld, Obio; 
or Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, 


"s 


cover the most typical ' 
Teentimer materials for dow 3 
counter displays, and news) iper adva 
tising are offered the franchise so, 
frequently. National publicity on Tg 
timer clothes is consistent and yg 
minous. 

eMail Pours In—Furtherore, Ty, 
timers’ national advertising in teens 
and movie magazines brings 8.099 
10,000 inquiries every month, despj 
the fact that local stores’ tie-in add 
tising spares many customer, the try 
ble of writing to find out wher r 
merchandise is available. Almost », 
franchise store can count on receiv 
at least 100 referrals a month from 
sources. 

Biggest Teentimer promotion js; ; 
Saturday morning radio show over 
NBC sstations. Teentimers pays + 
talent and production costs a d has | 
middle commercial; departiicnt st inte 
pay for local time and have initial ,qams the 
final plugs. Big name bands—Benilistiont 
Goodman and Woody Herman am J 

’ K pie 0 
them—are glad to play for this mar tsi 
that accounts for a large proportion ine 
total phonograph record sales and iF wh 
only at the beginning of its purchaigumr. He 
existence. Jules Rosenstein, Teent as } 
ers’ president, claims that 1,000 stole Sea 
are on the radio show’s waiting list \qlm tin 
there by the piece goods shortage z 
continues to limit the productior 
OHriginals) and that the show's 
newals are 99%. 

e Large Volume—Though departn: 
stores are well aware that such pro: 
tion to teen-agers means currying t 
favor of a group that will soon be \ 
housewives with homes and child 
to outfit, they report that teen-age 
partments pay of in their own regi 
Their volume not infrequently surpas 
that of the women’s and children’s we 
departments—both much older inst 
tions. The pay-off to manufacturer 
best illustrated by Teentimers’ report 
its own monthly sales increase: ft 
about $20,000 in 1943 to $350,000 ¢ 
rently. 

Other teen-age apparel manufactux 
have similar operations, and all take 4 
vantage of the extensive store te 
promotions that are carried on by 4 
teen-age magazines. These are not {a 
ion forecasters like Vogue or Harpe 
Bazaar, but down-to-earth merchané 
ing sheets. 

For example, their policy is to ™ 
sure reasonably large quantities « 
garment are available before they ! 
ture it editorially, and they specify‘ 
price, the manufacturer's name 4 
usually where it can be purchased, # 
encourage advertisers to be equally 4 
plicit. They give department stores 
vance notice of editorial features, 
they also work frequently with them 
staging fashion shows as well as 0° 
Saturday entertainment for the ¢ 


pnieto! 


= 
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ene Gilbert (above), 19-year-old 
agoan who is founder and sole 
prietor of Gil-Bert Teen Age Serv- 
interviews teen-agers where he 
s them. Though he tests every 
stionnaire himself, his national 
ple of 3,500 teen-age interviews 
btained by 1,000 students in 100 
rs, whom he pays 65¢ to $1.25 an 
. He makes surveys for such cli- 
as Marshall Field, United Air- 
s, Sears, Roebuck, and the Army 
iting Service. 


ion of the easily lured teen-agers. 
nes Branch Out—Clubs are a com- 
vehicle. Miss America magazine 
ms to have chartered 1,000 Miss 
rica clubs, whose financial obli- 
pns are nil and whose guidance is 
ly furnished by the magazine. Call- 
All Girls organizes similar clubs 
department stores, many of 
h also purchase records from the 
wzine from which they concoct 
ling All Girls Club of the Air” 
ms over their local stations. There 
also, ad infinitum, display cards, 
p tags for garments (“as advertised 
me window display materials, and 
e. 
cenage merchandise is by no means 
ined to dresses. Teentimers, among 
has branched out into cosmetics. 
specially designed “Liptrix” (lip- 
), Glamourtress (shampoo), Heav- 
H,O (cologne), and other prod- 
are sold exclusively in teen-age 
utments. This is not only the 
way to reach the market, it also 
ects the price structure of the store’s 
lar cosmetic department, since teen- 
products are priced under standard 
tties—lipstick at 75¢ instead of $1 
ample. 
ationally known manufacturers pro- 
hats especially designed for teen- 
§ (and priced lower); other examples 
he special line of teen-age greeting 
s sold by Hall Brothers, Inc. (BW — 
/18'46,p92) and the “Diana J. G.” 
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Moore-McCormack Lines’ ‘“‘Mormacgulf”’ loading coffee at Santos, 
Brazil. George L. Holt, Vice-President in charge of traffic, states: 
“Our experience with Cargocaire has been so successful that we are 

installing it on seven new cargo liners. It is estimated that our . 
vessels will carry in excess of three million bags of coffee annually, 
Cargocaire equipment will assure outturn in excellent condition.” 


Cargocaire makes important news 


for every cost-minded shipper 


Cargocaire is the new ventilating and 
dehumidifying system that protects 
your shipments by water from sweat- 
caused damage—saving you the nui- 
sance, delays and customer disappoint- 
ments that your insurance does not 
cover. 

Many progressive lines now offer 
Cargocaire protection. It’s a dynamic 
method of reducing dewpoint in holds 
SO fust, rot, taint, spoilage, container 
and label damage due to sweat cannot 
occur—no matter what the weather. ° 


No claim for sweat-damage has ever 
been made on cargo protected by Cargocaire! 


A. Air supply for ventilation in good weother. B. Exhaust. 
C. Cargocaire unit, supplying dehumidified air to mix with 
outside oir or recirculated air within each hold. No tempera- 
ture contro! needed .. . no addition to crew 


Free Folder on “ Fair-Weather" Shipping 
If you grow, manufacture, ship, Carry, 


buy or insure goods shipped by sea, 
Cargocaire is news you should know 
more about—because it’s dependable 
insurance against uninsured losses! 
Mail the coupon for “It’s Always Fair 
Weather—the Story of Cargocaire’’. 


These lines offer Cargocaire protection: American Ex- 
port Lines - American Hawaiian S. S. Co. + American 
President Lines - American South African Line - Fur- 
tess Withy—British - Lloyd Brasileiro—Brazil - Lykes 
Brothers S. S. Co. * Moore-McCormack Lines 
Adantic Gulf & West Indies - Brodin Line—Swedish 
Delta Line - Peninsula & Oriental—British + Robin 
Line - Waterman Line. 

Look for the American Bureau of Shipping symbol 
“V DS” indicating protection by Cargocaire Ventilating and 
Dehumidifying System (patented m U. S. and foreign 
countries) Cargocaire Engmeering Corporation, New York, 
London and Goteborg, Sweden. 


Cog. 


TAKES IT ACROSS, WITHOUT SWEAT LOSS 


eee eee ean ae a — — - | 
| Dept. B-3: F 

<angoanie Engineering Corporation : 

15 Park Row, New York 7, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me “It's Always Fair I 
| Weather—the Story of Cargocaire”’ j 
I DU, Se 5 cane sine a 4.4 | 
| SN 2 6H osuseavoskes | 
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HIS STATEMENTS 


ARE RELIABLE 


THe Industrial Develop- 
ment Department of Ala- 
bama Power Company is 
staffed with a group of spe- 
cialists enthusiastic about 
Alabama as a location for 
industry. Their enthusiasm 
stems from the fact that in 
past years many industries 
have found in Alabama the 
combination of climate, raw 
materials, workmen, trans- 
portation, market possibili- 
ties and laws not unfavor- 
able to business. 

However, they do not per- 
mit their enthusiasm to 
cause them to make state- 
ments which could be mis- 
leading. Their statements 
are based on special eco- 
nomic studies of an area as 
related to the indivdual in- 
dustry considering locating 
there. If the requirements 
of the industry cannot be 
met they will state so frankly 
and endeavor to suggest an 
alternate. 

Currently the interest dis- 
played in Alabama as an in- 
dustrial location makes it 
impossible for them to com- 
plete, as promptly’ as they 
would like to, economic re- 
ports for specific organiza- 
tions. However, if you are 
contemplating the establish- 
ment of a plant in the 
South they would be pleased 
to have your inquiry and 
will begin the compilation of 
facts from which you can 
make a decision. They will 
undertake this independent- 
ly but can, of course, prepare 
a more helpful report if they 
work in collaboration with 
your representatives. 


Industrial Development 
Department 


ALABAMA 
POWER 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
ALABAMA 


(junior girdle) sold by Diana Corset 
Co., Inc. 
e Price Conscious—But no market is 
— and teen-age buyers have their 
imitations. One of them is price: Al- 
though teen-age dresses retail all the 
way from $5 to $40, the big volume is 
in the $8 to $9 class and an enterprising 
manufacturer not only has the problem 
of conjuring up a fashion that pigeons 
will consider hep, but must do it at a 
price. 

A much bigger question is the mar- 

ket’s permanence. Undoubtedly some of 
the ads that now fatten the teen-age 
magazines are hold-overs from the tax- 
dollar appropriations of last year, and 
with the gradual return of consumer 
durable goods, parents may not shell 
out so readily to gratify a teen-age 
daughter’s whims. The fashion houses 
supplying this market are, by necessity, 
mercurial; they ride a trend only as 
long as it pays off and when it doesn’t 
they leave it as quickly as they embraced 
it. But the more staple merchandise, at 
least, can count on outlasting the war 
boom. 
e Amazing Returns—Meanwhile the 
going is high, wide, and handsome with 
this market whose astounding respon- 
siveness and loyalty endear it to any 
manufacturer's heart. Teen-age girls like 
what they like and get their fnends to 
like it too. Only that accounts for the 
amazing returns from teen-age magazine 
advertising: 

Teentimers, for example, reports that 
an advertisement in the May issue of 
Seventeen, featuring a white dress suit- 
able for graduation and street wear, 
brought 3,000 where-to-buy-it inquiries 
in the first week and the total is ex- 

ted to reach 10,000. Harvey’s of 
Nashville, Tenn., received 36,000 mail 
orders from one advertisement of a 
jacquard sweater. Jane Engel, Manhat- 
tan apparel shop, got 1,800 mail orders 
for a $10.95 eyelet pique dress. The 
Hecht Co., Washington (D.C.) de- 
partment store, offered a _ teen-age 
fashion booklet in two ads and was 
overwhelmed with the 20,000 requests 
for the booklet that poured in instead of 
the 2,000 or 3,000 that had been ex- 
pected to result. 
¢ More Specialization?—Inevitably, say 
marketers, the immense hullabaloo at- 
tending the birth and development of 
the teen-age market will prompt still 
further specialization—perhaps into the 
junior high school pores Some ev- 
idences of such a trend are already 
visible, but old hands in the trade warn 
that merchandising to the below-high 
school groups is tricky. In this sub- 
stratum, style-consciousness is not yet 
strong enough to create sales, and pocket 
money is usually nickels and dimes. 
Here, say the cynics, you have to sell 
the parents, too, or run the risk of a 
flop. 
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SIOTY. 
Back in the 1930's, Edward } Sinflar Pa 
Sweeney (above), then with Streefmecration a 
Smith Publications, Inc., spotted a {big retail 
partment store trend toward spec ee 7 
zation in younger women’s fashidlil«ment ho 
recommended a magazine to parajmied Dry Go 
it. The prosperous “Mademoiselpots, and 7 
showed other publishers that the ji gt 
male market can be broken down 


from 1915 


: The Hov 
age groups, of which the teen-@iixh prede 
fraction is the latest to be exploit{iioving is bi 

bs Blyth & ¢ 

it’s (22% ¢ 

PROMOTING THE WEST its to 9¢ 
mange in ™ 

A million-dollar sales promotion Hip aim by 


been launched by Standard Oil Co. 
California and its subsidiaries in a 
vival of the popular “See Your \\ 
program interrupted by the war. 

Each week from now until late 
October, Standard filling stations 
dealers in 15 western stat s, Alaska, f 
waiian Islands, and Bri..sh Colum 
will distribute free to motorists a ¢ 
ferent full-color scenic picture of 
West. There are 25 such pictures in { 
set. 

The 9x12 pictures, lithographed 
Crocker-Union of San Francisco wh 
originated the idea and sold it to Sta 
ard in 1940, are reproductions of co 
photographs selected from a field 
more than 4,000 entries. 

A measure of the popularity of 1 
stunt lies in the number of retail sto 
which have grabbed at tie-in oppo 
ties. Stores of the caliber of Bullo 
in Los Angeles, Frederick & Nelson 
Seattle, Meier & Frank in Portland, 
Emporium in San Francisco—to a to 
of more than 250 retail outlets—are | 
ing the Standard lithographs to prom 
sales of vacation clothing, photograp! 


oposed cl 
mingly w 
w or stand 
‘all, as ir 


ERE'S 


accessories, sporting goods. Woolworti, 
stores have caieiiad 350,000 special p . -—— 
ture frames to fit the mounted lithggs ° pub 
graphs. Frederick & Nelson boug ) demons 
full-page newspaper space to adve packed i 
the first exhibit in Seattle. or the car’ 
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loving s First 
Another period of retail 
amalgamation is foreseen 
new corporation starts off 
a smart specialty shop. 


bWhen the Hoving Corp., headed by 
iter Hoving (former Lord & Taylor 
sident), last week acquired rights to 
Manhattan’s swank Bonwit Teller 
«ialty store from the Atlas Corp. 
W-Jun.1’46,p76) as mother hen for 
d brood of chicks in other 

ues, the department store fraternity 
mediately detected a repetition of 


story. 
Similar Pattern—In the boom of a 
meration ago, the skyrocketing sales 
| big retailers prompted a series of 
gets, €xpansions, and _ syndicates, 
on with the.aid of bankers and in- 
ment houses. Allied Stores, Associ- 
ted Dry Goods, Federated Department 
ores, and many another amalgamation 
ee products of that era, lasting rough- 
fom 1915 to 1929. 
The Hoving Corp.’s similarity to 
wh predecessors is unmistakable. 
wing is backed by investment bank- 
rs 5 Blyth & Co. His acquisition of Bon- 
s (22% of shares for a starter, with 
hts to 96%) so far has meant no 
hunge in management, nor direct store 
ration by the parent company. His 
oposed chain of Bonwit branches 
emingly will not involve central buy- 
g or standardization of any sort. All 
all, as in the prior cycle, the idea 


seems to be to add together numerous 
individual profits to make a grand total, 
and supply managerial and financial 
know-how without direct day-to-day op- 
eration of the stores. 

e High Income Ratio—But in one re- 
spect, the Hoving venture shows a de- 
parture. In concentrating on top-rank- 
ing specialty stores for a starter, Hoving 
definitely is not mixing peaches and 
pears as was done during the last boom 
when the am: ilgamations often piled up 
stores irrespective of type, size, or loca- 
tion. 

The clew to Hoving’s choice of spe- 
cialty stores as initial investment obvi- 
ously lies in their current high ratio of 
net income to sales. Bonwit last year 
was able to amass a_ total of $1,100,- 
000 net income on net sales of $17,- 
113,000—percentagewise, 64%. Nor is 
this performance unique to Bonwit’s. 
Others well-known in the specialty 
bracket such as Best and Bullock’s have 
been showing a rate of approximately 
4% 

By contrast, bigsters like R. H. Macy 
and Gimbel Bros. can’t produce much 
more than 2% or 24% on their gigan- 
tic sales total of more than $200,000 ,000 
apiece. 
© Fewer Shortages—The moral of this 
situation is that the hoity-toity specialty 
shops during the present boom are spec- 
tacular profit producers in comparison 
to moderate sales and moderate invest- 
ments. Assuming that high consumer 
incomes will persist for some years, the 
specialty stores indubitably look like in- 
viting buys. Two other factors enter 
into the picture: 

(1) Since specialty shops deal mainly 


an tte se 
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ERE’S PLENTY OF ROOM UP FRONT 


10 market their postwar automobiles, manufacturers have dug deep into their 
kg of publicity tricks, but now Studebaker turns up with a new one. Seeking 
b demonstrate that its 1947 station wagon has an unusually roomy front seat, 
packed in an engine tester and his family—all seven of them (above). Date 
or the car’s unveiling hasn’t been set—due to supply problems. 
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WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact = provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper = reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in thousands of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 
for styles, sizes and prices today. 


G Milwaukee Dustless 


D/ BRUSH COMPANY 
528 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


So many products 
—new and redesigned 
—are coming to the buyers’ eyes 
—with that important quality, 
the quality of SERVICE, re- 
maining improved. 
It is here that confidence between 
buyer and seller can be established 
VISUALLY. The ETL mark of in- 
dependent periodic testing supplies 
confidence in a worthy product. 


Write for brochure showing products 
so marked . . . successfully sold. 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


rk 27. N.¥ 


~ 


IS BUILT FOR Semi, 


..BUILT 10, Snduute J 


KNOX 
Means Dependable Quality! 


Today, Knox is geared to 
the future — daily moving 
steadily toward even greater 
goals. Expansion is the key- 
note! expansion paced by 
the steady appearance of 
more and more new prod- 
ucts and new ideas. 


Keep on the lookout for 
news regarding the activities 
of the various divisions of 
the Knox Corporation. Be- 
fore very long production 
should be in full swing. 
Watch for dependable Knox 
products. Remember, they 
are built for service ... 
they are built to endure! 


GEORGIA 


THOMSON, 


in women’s clothing and accessories, 
merchandise shortages affect them less 
than full-line stores. 

(2) An expansion program—such as 
Hoving has in mind for Bonwit’s—usual- 
ly means more suburban than downtown 
stores with a correspondingly lighter 
drain on the cash drawer. Bonwit's, in- 
cidentally, already has branches in Mi- 
ami Beach, Palm Beach, and White 
Plains, N. Y. 
© Mass Market, Too?—But nobody ex- 

cts Hoving to stop at specialty shops. 

loving’s long experience with price- 
conscious retailers—involving vice-presi- 
dencies at Macy’s and Montgomery 
Ward—would indicate that he eventu- 
ally will look for stores of the mass- 
market type, too. Futl-line department 
stores and chains—always more steady in 
a real buyers’ market than specialty 
stores—would seem to be on the future 
list. 


FILLING STATION FILMS 


By way of diversification, Union Oil 
Co. filling stations (Pacific Coast) are 
selling film and a photofinishing service. 
Thus far, Gevaert is the film brand name 
most in evidence on the dealers’ shelves, 
while the finishing service is rendered 
through Photo Developing, Inc., a proc- 
essor with plants in Camden, Cincin- 
nati, and Hollywood. Price for develop- 
ing and printing an cight-picture roll 
is 30¢. 


As might be expected, 
druggists hen been quick | 
Union Oil's sideline. Says 
issue of Northern Califo 
News: “We are customers o! 
pany, at least many of us ar 
iardly to be expected that \ 
good Christians that we wi 
other cheek and continue t 
hand-biting friends. . . .” 


Mexican Venture 


Walgreen Co. expands 
south of the border, acquiring 
two stores and right to manufx 
ture several U. S. drug lines, 


By adding only two stores, the \\y 
green Co., which already had 400 sto: 
and 15,000 employees, last week set 
an international buzz among market: 


The American drug chain acqu 
Mexico’s Sanborn Department St 
at Mexico City and Monterrey, bu 
a large chunk of stock from foun 
Frank A. Sanborn. It intends to retay 


stores’ volume to $4,000,000 

@ More to Follow?—This is Walgrec: 
first step outside the United States. \ 
further plans for foreign expansion hi 
been announced, although there 
stray reports that the company 


JEWELRY SALES BOOM 
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Wartime boosts in income have driven jewelry store sales (highly sensitive " 
changes in disposable income) steadily uphill. In five years, the jewelry bw 
ness has tripled, against an approximate doubling of all retail sales. Aside fro" 
the increase in income, jewelry has also been favored by (1) its availability. '- 
its usefulness in smartening up old clothes, and (3) the shortage of othe: 
luxury goods. Rush buying in advance of luxury taxes accounted for the shay 
sales peaks in September, 1941, and March, 1944. New retail sales horizo™ 
(BW —May#4'46,p66) augur a continued bright outlook for jewelry. 
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7, Old-fashioned hospitality was more than liveried 
coachmen and bewhiskered doormen . . . it was a 
gracious way of being a host . . . a manner of living 
that the Statler has kept alive in a hurrying world 
of taxicabs and revolving doors! 


paogget? Sy 
aa 
2. And, although you won't find assistant managers 
bowing to you from behind big white beards . . . 
you will find Statler personnel as courteous and help- 
ful as any of the old school. The Statler is one place 
where you really are a guest these days! 


3. Time was when this elevated copper tub was 
the last word in bathing comfort. What a eontrast 
to your modern Statler bathroom where you steam 
luxuriously in plenty of hot water, and enjoy an 
abundance of snowy white towels in surroundings 
persnikity clean! 


Bre 


4. The upper-berth bed, the corner washstand, and the 
bed warmer were once comforts provided by a 
gracious host. This tradition of providing the finest 
is maintained today in Statler hotels. For instance: 
the extra-special 537-coil spring mattress that as- 
sures you of one of the most res*ful nights ever! 


5. Gone are the grapevine chandeliers and curlicue 
furniture. But the sumptuous meals remain . . . with 
the full-bodied flavor of old-fashioned cooking. 
Served, too, with all the graciousness of old. In all 
the good things the Statler is very, very old-fashioned. 
But with all the latest improvements. And we think 
you'll like it that way! 


HOTELS STATLER IN 
SOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUBS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 
STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rotes Begin at Prices Shown 


MELP YOUR COUNTRY, HELP YOURSELF 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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locate in 


RICHMOND 


on San Francisco Bay 


during 1945 


and the 1946 list is up... sharply! 


Industry has discovered the 
Pacific Coast! But more spe- 
cifically, top industrialists are 
locating in Richmond — on San 
Francisco Bay! 


During 1945, 25 new concerns 
established factories or pur- 
chased industrial sites in Rich- 
mond. And the first 4 months of 
1946 have showed a 50% in- 


crease over this record. 


What's behind this migration to 
Richmond? The answer to this 
question is of real importance to 
your business. There's land, for 
instance. Lots of it...and priced 
at sensible figures. When you 
consider that Richmond is right 
across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, an ample supply of low 
priced land means a great deal. 


There's unexcelled transporta- 
tion, too. Richmond's harbor is 


WRITE DEPARTMENT 102 


the largest tonnage port on San 
Francisco Bay, and two main 
line transcontinental railways 
serve the area. 


The list of industrial advantages 
includes raw materials, labor, 
productive climate, abundant 
power! But a// of the details are 
included in an easily read, 36- 
page book—which will tell you 
why 25 manufacturers selected 
Richmond during 1945. 


Write For This FREE Book 


It's called “Richmond Wins the Peace” 
—and analyzes every factor of interest 
to industry. There's no cost or obligo- 
tion, but write on your business letter- 


head. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


a 


, California 


Largest industrial crea 
-g on San Francisco Bay 
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make other trics for the Lati: \y,¢.. 
drug jackpot. 

One juicy perquisite that 
the retail business is Sanbor:, ; { 
in Mexico City. Sanborn’ 
Mexican manufacturing and , 
rights to several major Ame: .ay 
and cosmetic lines which 
packages, or jobs in this pla The 
include Hind’s cream, List: in 
American Safety Razor Corp jin 


others of comparable promin Wy 
green, an old hand at manufa: turing ; 
the U. S., is also expected to snanuy 


ture its private-brand merchan | isc he; 
© Requirements—Under a Mexican |; 
applying to all foreign firms, the 1 
buyer must form a Mexican corporat 
in which at least 51% of the stock 
owned by Mexican citizens. Walgre; 
Co. is expected to hold the legal ina 
mum and protect itself with a | 

term management contract. 

In association with Carlos ‘I'row 
S. en C., Mexican securities house, Wy) 
green paid $2,500,000 and agreed 4 
retain the present name and operatin 
policy of the stores. Total capitalizat: 
of the new firm is reported as $2,600; 
000. 

Sanborn’s has 700 to 800 employee 
Under Mexican law the purchaser 1 
retain 90% to 95% of the Mex: 
workers and at least 91% of total | 
sonnel must be Mexican. 
e Show Places—Opened 43 years ago » 
Mexico City’s first modern soda fouw 
tain, Sanborn’s evolved into two depar 
ment stores selling to local citizen 
tourists everything from milk of mag 
nesia to antiques of the Aztec Empir 
Good Neighborliness, travel hungey 
and plenty of money in U. S. pocket 
swell Walgreen’s hopes for increax 
year-round tourist business. 

The main store in downtown Mev 
City is the “House of Tiles,” built i 
1596. The store’s restaurants, servin 
Mexican, Spanish, and U. S. dish 
one of its major attractions 


HEADING OFF TROUBLE 
The theory that food chains hag 


nothing to fear from sound and solve 
competition, but might reap a lot \ 
trouble from a wave of independct 
store failures, underlies a recent book! 
of advice to veterans going into bus 
ness. The chains consider it good bus 


ness, and smart public relations, to bq 


helpful to these ex-G.L. entreprencurs 


“Food Retailing Opportunitics,” pub- 


lished by the National Assn. of Food 
Chains, reviews the essentials for suc 
cess as an independent grocer, including 
capital requirements, personal qualific- 
tions and experience, store location and 
layout, merchandise and buying, and 
managerial skill required. 

It includes a down-to-earth summaty 


of operating costs and eamings. for 
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ple, the veteran is told that a fam- 
erated store with capital require- 
ots of $2,000 to $4,000 and weekly 

of $400 to $800 may net the 
ner, before income taxes, $48 to $61 
eck, whtile a medium-volume store 
ving $3,800 to $8,500 of capital 
ith weekly sales of $1,000 to 
00 may net him $68 to $110 before 
Itis: phasized that less success- 
proprictors would have lower carn- 


he booklet does not attempt to dis- 
je veterans from entering the retail 
j business, or to recone 3 them to 
i chain store employment. It does 
nt out that some may conclude that 
. do not have the experience to 
» them a comfortable assurance of 
vess, and that “There is still another 
portunity in food retailing open to a 
re number of vetcrans—that of em- 


” 


ce. 


PERMARKET FLOWERS 


The Dept. of Agriculture is tipping 
markets-off to something else they 
cht profitably add to their ever- 
gthening list of things-to-sell: cut 
ers, 

pricultural experts estimate that the 
pil sale of flowers last year amounted 
pbout $400 million, but that this fig- 
could be stepped up much higher 
prepackaging, additional sources of 
ply, air transport, self-service, and 
et prices. Field-grown (as against 
house) flowers would be adequate 
the supermarket trade. 

lady One supermarket is doing a 
business in flowers: Penn Fruit 
's mammoth new supermarket in 
hdelphia (BW —Apr.20'46,p79). If 
hugh others follow suit, says the Ag- 
ture Dept., packaging and _trans- 
ation problems can be tackled 
¢ readily, and growers would adjust 
es downward because of a year- 
nd, assured sale. 

Regular flower dealers won't suffer 
he supermarkets get into the pic- 
;, Says the department. ‘Their higher- 
ed, higher-quality product would 
be the prime source of supply for 
¢ formal occasions. Anyhow, the 
culture prophets foresee greater pub- 
interest in flowers if more outlets 
them. 


CITES TONIC MAKERS 


uming its attention to hair prep- 
ons, the Federal Trade Commission 
week cited two of the industry's 
names—F, W. Fitch and R. B. 
her (Kreml). 
2 a complaint inst Fitch, the 
charges that Fitch shampoo’s 
0 slogan “Don’t despair, use your 
i, save your hair, use Fitch sham- 
is false in that Fitch won’t save 
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Bracing carload shipment . . . Acme Unit-Load method. 


® Carload shippers—you can 
reduce damage claims, in- 
crease good will, add to your 
profits by bracing cars with 
Acme Unit-Load Band. Look 
into Acme methods— the 
“floating load,” the “anchor 
load” and others tailor-made 


to fit your needs. 


WITH ACME JINIT-LOAD BAND 


Breued Je git thew - 
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How to start 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


and stay in business 


What does it take to start 
your own business, right, 
so that you can ec a go 
of it? Here are the answers 
—a really informed, authori- 
tative book by a business 
and marketing consultant of 
international reputation, out- 
lining for you the things 
you want to know, ¢t 
things you have to do, to 
into business 

with every possible chance 
for success! 


Going Into Business 
for Yourself 


By ©. FRED ROST 


Editor, Wholesaler’s Salesman 

334 pages, 5x8, 19 illustrations, $3.00 
Starting from scratch by helping you de- 
cide the business to which you are best 
suited, this book guides you step by step 
through the problems of financing, legal 
aspects, choosing the location, bank deal- 
ings, records, insurance, ete., and gives 
sound, constantly helpful pointers on buy- 
ing and selling. Finally, it gives actual 
thumb-nail sketches of performance records 
in twenty-four types of businesses that have 
proved to be successful. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS says: “Contain- 
ing more factual information of value than 
ten ordinary books on this subject this 
334-page volume tells more about retailing 
than any other book we have ever read 
. the book gets down to cases right at 
the jump-off and from there on every page 
contains something the man going into 
business ought to know—and something 
which only about one in ten actually does 
know.” 
See that you know what all these key points 
are the facts and steps that are vital in 
settling each question the important cau- 
tions to observe, with the aid of this 
practical book. 
It covers everything, from what licenses 
you need to Social Security essentials, from 
how much rent you should pay to hints on 
buying. Read it for the guidance you need 
in protecting your investment and giving 
yourself the best chance for success in 
the increasingly scientific, competitive, and 
regulated field of business proprietorship. 


Send for Rost’s GOING INTO BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF today, for 10 days on 
approval. It will help you to make “going 
it on your own” certain to be an interest- 
ing adventure, perhaps the greatest adven- 
ture of your life! 


Simply mail this coupon 


McGrew-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 
Send me Rost’s GOING INTO BUSINESS FOR YOUR. 
SELF for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage or return book 
postpaid. (Postage paid om cash orders.) 

NQMC . once cccccccccccccceseccesscccoccoscoceceseceses 
Address 
City GRO Brat... .crccccccccccccccccccsecscs cesses ceces 
Company 
Position . 
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hair. The commission also charges that 
Fitch’s will not permanently remove all 
dandruff, as the money-back guarantee 
implies. 

miler has been ordered to cease and 


desist from selling Kreml on the condi- 


tion that distributors are not to handle 
competing hair tonics. Simultaneously, 
the company has been told to drop 
advertising claims to the effect that 
Krem! will check falling hair, prevent 
baldness, normalize excessive dryness or 
oiliness, and relieve certain other disor- 
ders of scalp and hair. 

‘The hair preparation business cur- 
rently is getting an important new- 
comer: Trim, marketed by the Pepso- 
dent division of Lever Bros. 


CANNED MEAT FOR BABY 


Two months ago Swift & Co. quietly 
began try-out marketing of a canned all- 
meat baby food developed by its lab- 
oratories | Sherr a three-year —— 
tal period. Commercial significance is 
that Swift’s brand-new outlet for pack- 
ing house products gives it the jump on 
competitors. ; 

Test marketing is under way at Akron, 
Evansville, Flint, and Worcester. At 
Akron the new line is handled by inde- 
pendent grocers, by A. & P., and by 
Acme Cash Stores’ 63 units in north- 
eastern Ohio—but not by Kroger. Stores 
report excellent consumer acceptance. 

Named simply Swift’s meats for 
babies and juniors, the new item— 
ready to serve when heated—comes in 
six varieties and two sizes. There are 
beef, beef liver, calf heart, lamb, pork, 
and veal. The strained foods, for in- 
fants, are in 34-oz. cans, retail in Akron 
chain stores at 14¢. The diced foods, 
for young children, weigh 5 0z., sell for 
18¢ in Akron. The sizes are designed to 
provide two average servings. 

Swift emulated the milk canners, be- 
fore offering any for sale, obtained for 
its canned meat the approval seal of 
the Council on Foods & Nutrition of 
the American Medical Assn. 

Swift believes that this is the first 
time a manufacturer has made an all- 
meat food for the nursery trade. But, 
despite this head-start and the enthusias- 
tic reception given the product by con- 
sumers in the four test towns, the com- 
pany is currently in no position to reach 
for the national market. Reasons: short- 
ages of meat and of tin cans. 


P.S. 


The mystery of which out-of-town re- 
tailer was dickering for Pittsburgh’s old 
city hall (BW—May25’46,p86) has been 
solved. Contrary to speculation (which 
favored Lord & Taylor), the purchaser 
is the W. T. Grant limited price variety 
chain. It bought the city hall property 
and two adjoining sites as well for about 


Baby Foods Thrive, Too 


Baby food products», y| 
expanded 777% durin. the , 
will increase another 2()% 4 
year, a Dept. of Commerce styj 
indicates. The 20-year-o | indy: 
produced 106,581,000 dozen cx 
last year, worth about 5 | ()0),(\) 
000 and representing 3.5% of J 
canned fruits and vegetable sj 
© The war-increased birtlirate ys 
not exclusively responsib!e for th 
jump, though it was an iniportay 
factor. Other causes were (1) his 
wartime incomes, (2) ncrease 
use of baby food by workin 
mothers, (3) increased consum 
tion by invalids and old peop) 
when other canned foods wey 
rationed. 

Baby foods escaped many of thy 
restrictions imposed on oth 
processed fruits and vegetable 
and were rationed for only | 
months. 

Prices have dropped steadi 
over the years. In 1929 baby foo 
retailed for five cans for $1; cur 
rently it’s a dozen cans for §i 


to $l. 


$2,000,000. Now the guessers are y 
dering what Grant intends to do 
that much space, unless it intend 
lift itself into the department s 
class. 

Self-service merchandising of 
and parts is being plugged by R( 
a sales booster. RCA has designe 
line of 22 self-service units which 
be used singly or in combination. 1 
will be sold to RCA merchants at ¢ 
A feature of the bigger units is 
“downhill” principle—that is, a ¢ 
which slides a new package into p 
whenever the customer removes one 

Drug chains are expanding. \Vh4 
is adding 30 stores in southern Cul 
nia while United-Rexall has acquired 
21-unit Renfro chain in Texas. 

R. H. Macy, Manhattan, 1S Ope 
a department that will handle suq 
radio equipment exclusively. It’s 
posed to be a “first,” and is sta 
with sales people who understand 
radio “ham” and his requirements. 


Arthur B. (Mickey) McBride, ow 


of the Cleveland Browns football ta 
and principal owner of both Yellow 
Checker Cab of Cleveland, is againt 
ing denials that he is backer of the 


Cleveland Sunday Sun (B\V—-Ma 


"46,p82). 

It won’t affect the cost-of-living 
dex, but B. Altman, Manhattan, is 
turing “exquisite French lingerie . 
one-of-a-kind slips designed for 

tite woman 5’ 3” and undcr.” F 
$69.50 to $265 apiece. 
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ILLIONS of dollars every year 

are lost through scrappage 
siness forms because of obso- 
nce. A checkup—when man- 
nent takes time to make it — 
iably turns up stacks of obso- 
forms of varied sizes and de- 
tion. Perhaps, they can be sal- 
d for scratch. pads — costly 
ch pads indeed! More often 
go to the scrap pile. 


fever scrap F™ 
PAPER! 


One big airline company recently set 
up a Methods Engineering Department. 
it discovered thousands of dollars tied 
op in forms? for systems which had 
grown like Topsy. An appalling num- 
ber of these forms were worthless. 
Many had become obsolete almost as 
soon as they had been produced. 


Now business has a way to protect itself 
against such waste of materials and time. 
Blank paper, always valuable because it 
never becomes obsolete, replaces stocks 
of printed forms. 


With the new Multigraph machines, 
blank paper is quickly converted into 
the many varied forms you need in 
quantities most economical for you. 
Over-runs are avoided. New, experi- 


mental forms can be run in limited 
quantities for trial! Changes can’ be 


“made immediately —forms kept up to 


the minute. 


A new Multigraph duplicating process 
also transforms blank paper into fin- 
ished business records with the form 
itself, together with all the written in- 
formation needed to complete it—pro- 
duced in one simultaneous operation. 


Learn how new Multigraph methods 
can profit you—by economies in pro- 
duction of forms and eliminating obso- 
lescence and in making systems-work 
simpler, easier, faster, more accurate. 
Phone our local office or write Methods 
Department Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multigraph 
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Cloud Appears in Auto Peace 


Chrysler local’s call for new wage demands is unlikely to 
precipitate action by union, still finding resistance to 1814¢ formula. 
industry-wide wage contract is U.A.W. objective now. 


A demand for higher pay rates is be- 
ginning to stir among the rank and file 
of the C.1.0. United Automobile Work- 
ers Union, and the officers are not en- 
tirely happy about its appearance at this 
time. 

A —- of grass roots feeling 

trickled out of a recent ‘discussion of ris- 
ing living costs at a membership meet- 
ing of Chrysler Local 7. ‘The culmina- 
tion was a motion—easily passed—that 
new pay raise demands be made. 
e Serves a Purpose—The local’s an- 
nouncement of this position created a 
flurry of excitement, growing out of 
some belief that a new wage drive was 
being kicked off even before the 184¢ 
program was completed. 

Chrysler signed an 184¢ wage raise 
agreement early this year (BW—Feb.2 
’46,p15), pay provisions of which can 
be reopened on 60 days’ notice. But re- 


PO 


opening is hardly likely. The top officers 
of U.A.W. are still working hard trying 
to mop up the pockets of resistance in 
the way of uniform 184¢ success. ‘They 
feel that any followup now on Local 7's 
action might hinder their cleanup moves 
elsewhere. 

Of course the demand served a useful 

purpose for the union as well, providing, 
as it did, an opportunity for the officers 
to point out that wage demands origi- 
nate within the membership, and that 
the officials are merely the instruments 
for realizing membership-inspired pro- 
grams. 
e Packard Still Bargains—The Chrysler 
local motion was slated for little con- 
sideration, if any, at a special meeting 
of U.A.W.’s board late this week at 
Cleveland. Indications were that other 
more general phases of the wage picture 
would be discussed. 


LONGSHOREMEN REHEARSE FOR SHOWDOWN 


C.I.O. longshoremen in Seattle took a 30-minute warmup for the nationwide 
shipping strike of the Committee for Maritime Unity (BW—Jun.1'46,p90) 
when they halted all waterfront activity to sign protest petitions (above) 
against President Truman’s proposed antistrike legislation. The C.M.U. strike 
threat gained international proportions when maritime brotherhoods urged 
World Federation of Trade Unions to support them by refusing to work gov- 
ernment-manned ships which C.M.U. declared “scab.” This was to counter 
Truman's proposal to move ships with government personnel if crews quit. 
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Reports prepared for | 
ing show that all the aut 
have met the 184¢ w ine 
Ford, which paid 18¢, nd p 
which has promised the f 
which is still negotiatin; 
in its contract. 

Most of the major paiis ¢; 
have also settled for the ‘\\]] |; 
cluding Briggs, Bendix, \ aii 
Timken Axle, Eaton Mf; 
Probably no more than 
agreements in companics of 4 
have been approved at | 
the locals involved, and ji ( 
the international board saiictioy 
of these. 

e Scale for Industry—In so: 

union officials admit ther 

for lower wages—sometimcs shee 
ability to pay, more often pay scl 
already well above competito: 
around the problem of approving ; 
below the official level, the w 
expected to move shortly to 
ground for wage determinations \ 
will not only settle the problem of 
exceptions, but also satisfy other } 
union objectives. 

The means of doing this will bf 
dustry-wide wage scales. Plans are g 
forward to draft pay ranges, with 
phasis on minimums, applicable thro 
out the auto industry without refer 
to competitive situations, geogra 
differentials, or other conditions. 
@ Union Objectives—F or the most 
the companies which have am 
local settlements under 158!¢ wi 
found within the approved ranges 
new across-the-board scales, and s 
obtain international board approva 

Beyond that, industry-wide pay s 
will dovetail neatly with recent 
nounced auto union policy of neg 
ing wage agreements separate from: 
provisions in bargaining contracts 
—May11°46,p90). If the union can} 
all wages within the auto industn 
balance, then it will be in a ) 
position to argue for separated | 
negotiations. 

And the plan links up with ano 
union objective sought over an 
longer term—the general industm 
contract. Uniform adherence to st 
ard wage scales would be a substat 
step, though definitely only once, | 
master agreement covering cvcry 
industry plant. 


TO PROBE DETROIT ROW 


A one-man grand jury began to tht 


its way in Detroit this week into 
maze of activities undertaken by 
A.F.L. teamsters union to org? 
neighborhood butchers and groce! 

Indications were that the jury ™ 
investigate all phases of reported int 


dation, extortion, and other activiti 


volved in labor moves in the De 
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_ Already Detroit’s small tile con- 
tors have asked the juryman, George 
Murphy, to look into their troubles 
a\—Jun.1’46,p106). 

Meanwhile, the teamster drive on the 
,ocers was stopped in midair, the result 
a broad injunction forbidding it vir- 
ily any kind of organizing campaign 
action. The temporary injunction ob- 


tained by the grocers was continued 
after a brief court hearing. 

The abortive drive of the teamsters 
had repercussions in other quarters as 
well. The membership of the Detroit 
Retail Grocers Assn. ousted its execu- 
tive secretary, Louis Shamie, after com- 
plaints about his handling of negotia- 
tions with the teamsters union. 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Petrillo 


The current strike of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians against 
Chicago’s little independent radio 
station WAAF is not to be written 
off as another piece of Petrillo 
whimsy. 

The boss of A.F.L.’s musicians’ 
union is demanding that the station 
increase the number of record han- 
dlers it employs from three to six. 
That isn’t anything unusual for 
Petrillo. What makes the event 
notable is the fact—acknowledged 
even by Petrillo—that a strike to 
back up that demand is now a vio- 
lation of federal law. 

Under the Lea Act, fresh on the 
statute books, Petrillo is liable for 
a year in jail or a $1,000 fine for 
trying to “coerce, compel, or con- 
strain” a broadcaster to hire more 
employees than he needs to perform 
actual services. This, together with 
a half dozen other provisions of the 
Lea Act, is designed to shear Petrillo 
of some of his admittedly great 
power over the radio industry. The 
Lea Act, like the Case bill which 
was on the President’s desk this 
week for his signature or veto and 
which is fervently supported by a 
large section of the business com- 
munity (page 5), is an effort to 
curb by legislation practices of labor 
unions considered inimical to the 
public interest, 


illegal 


The strike against WAAF-—point- 
less, in terms of achieving the an- 
nounced demands—is a clear defiance 
of the law. Petrillo has called it only 
to take the question of the Lea Act’s 
constitutionality before the U. S. 
Supreme Court where he confidently 
expects to have it declared invalid. 

But the outco-:ne of this test is in- 
cidental—a law directed against 
Petrillo or against labor unions gen- 
erally can be drafted so that it will 
survive a Supreme Court test. What 
is of great impcrtance is a fact of 
which trade papers in Petrillo’s in- 


dustry seem just now to be becoming 
aware. ‘This is that, as long as 
Petrillo has all the country’s musi- 
cians solidly behind him, the law 
which will really tie a can to him 
hasn't yet been thought of. And if 
the Case bill becomes law, industries 
outside of Petrillo’s jurisdiction may 
shortly find that what’s true of 
Petrillo is equally true of John L. 
Lewis, Philip Murray, and the whole 
galaxy of labor leaders, 


Uncoerced 


Suppose the Lea Act proves to be 
constitutional. Petrillo can go to jail 
for demanding that three more rec- 
ord handlers be employed at, say, 
$15 a day. No one has suggested, 
however, that a labor leader should 
be punished for demanding a wage 
increase for his constituents. Petrillo 
will simply demand a $20-a-day wage 
increase for three of his members al- 
ready employed. The great power his 
A.F.M. has, which the Lea Act im- 
plicitly acknowledges and which it 
sets out to curb, will be directed at 
increasing payrolls more than they 
would be raised if additional em- 
ployees were hired. 

Under these circumstances, em- 
ployers cornered by A.F.M. strikes 
and concerned to keep down the cost 
of their operations will be sorely 
tempted to propose “voluntarily” 
that, in lieu of a better-than 100% 
wage increase, the work force be 
doubled. The employment of more 
workers than needed under such cir- 
cumstances would not be coercion at 
all; it would simply be Petrillo gen- 
erously acceding to the wishes of an 
employer. 

It is pretty much a pointless busi- 
ness to try and seal up loopholes in 
a labor law, as the thoroughly per- 
verted Connally-Smith Act exempli- 
fies. A daring labor leader, advised 
by shrewd overs and directing 
a highly disciplined rank-and-file, 
doesn’t hav@'to ook for loopholes in 
something like the Lea Act or the 
Case bill. He just turns the whole 
thing inside out. 
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In the LEBANON Valle 
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Two indomitable refugees from religious persecution 
in Eason, Henri Sellaire and his wife, Christine, 


found the tolerance they sought in the Lebanon 
Valley. But they also found savage Indians. Against 
this new menace, they built this sturdy house in 
1745. Inside its thick walls, neighboring families 
whose homes had been p en R oes often were she!- 
tered. Thus, the home of Heinrich Zeller, as Sellaire 
was called by his German companions, becam¢ 
known as Fort Zeller. 

Marauding Indians have long vanished from 
the Lebanon Valley. But the fine tradition 
of metal working that has prevailed since 
Colonial times still continues. Here, with 
modern equipment and modern foundry 
methods, Lebanon Steel Foundry men pro- 
duce stainless, special alloy and carbon stee! 
castings of structural integrity. A Lebanon 
foundry engineer will be glad to discuss your 
casting requirements with you. 

Illustration is from Soengepatberl."Lchenen County 
Through the Centuries.” A copyts yours forthe asking. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry « Lebanon, Pa. 


LEBANON ‘St: CASTINGS 
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the BARCLAY 
111 East 48th Street, New York 17 
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These advantages offered by 
Lamb Electric fractional horsepower motors are ' 
well worth considering: ' 


1. Good product performance because of a thor- 
oughly engineered, dependable motor. 


2. Lower weight and greater compactness result- 
ing from special motor design. 


3. Streamlined appearance because motor can 
be styled for the product. 


Our thirty years’ expe- 
rience is available to 
your engineering de- 
partment. 

Universal motor with 

shaft carried on 

row ball bearings; de- 


~ veloped for use as a bigh- 
ox speed grinder. 


y 


x 4 
THE LAMB. ELECTRIC COMPANY + Kent, Ohio 
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ERIE RESISTOR <z 


Alert automobile manufacturers, these days, are pay- 
ing increased attention to the little spots that add so 
much to beauty and utility, while adding little or 
nothing to cost. Erie Resistor is naturally in the fore- 
front in its cooperation; in practical suggestions, in 
artistic design, and in efficient. production. 

Other manufacturers, too, are turning to Erie Resistor 
for help in adding sales ap to package and to 
product; a sales appeal that ins with the dealer's 
store, and lasts for the life of the product. 
Whether your thinking has arrived only at 
the stage of wondering whether plastics may 
be the answer, or of complete specifications of 
what you want, don’t hesitate to write. 


“ 


FRIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA 


Seniority Issue 
Congress is expected 
pass law relieving emp |oyers, 
liability for abiding by Hersh 
ruling on superseniority 


While employers still stu 
plications of the U. S. Sup: 
decision on supcerscniority 
—in which the supremacy 
rights over contractual sen 
sions established in union <¢ 
denied (BW—Jun.1’46,p10+4 
ton developments this we 
whole problem in a different 
¢ Legislation Expected—Con; 
pected to pass a law relicving 
of any liability for abiding | 
superseniority interpretation ot § 
Service Director Lewis B. Hers! 

a court decision or an arbitrat 
which differed from the Sup: 
Court’s clarification of the § 
Service Act. 

The House already has pass 
sent to the Senate a bill sponso 
Rep. Walter G. Andrews (R., N. | 
covering these points. The Senat: 
had before it a similar bill by Sen. ( 
Gurney (R., S. D.). An addition 
vision in the Gurney bill would prot 
employers only for actions taken bef 
the Supreme Court's decis 
handed down May 27. 
¢ To Delay Cases—All U. S. dist 
torneys, who are required under 
prosecute rehiring claims of vet 
have been requested by the U. S. 5 
torney General's office to hold up 
on pending cases. 

Only one veterans’ organization, t! 
American Legion, has expressed t! 
sibility of asking Congress to upstt 
Supreme Court’s decision by cn 
legislation giving veterans supers 
ity rights in their jobs. The quest 
may be taken up at a legion exccu! 
committce meeting in Indianapolis 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars a 
the American Veterans Committee | 
not go along with Hershey's supers 
iority interpretation, although 
Wayne County (Detroit) council { 
V.F.W. has favored it and is asking { 
a change in the V.F.W. national po 
tion. A.V.C. feels that full employmet 
rather than superseniority, is the bettt 
answer to the veteran’s job problem 
@ Members Polled—Disabled Amen 
Veterans and American Veterans | 
World War II took no stand on t 
issue. The question is included 4 
opinion poll which A.M.V.E.1. 1s ci 
rently conducting among its membe 

D.A.V. is trying to get emplovers a1 
unions to give veterans semorit) crcl 
for time spent in the armed servic 
whether or not they previously wor 
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NEW BROCHURE ON 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


Los Angeles 


“E0.B. LOS ANGELES” is the title of 
an eye opening, fact-packed brochure that 
has been written and edited for corpora- 
tion presidents, directors, general mana- 


gers, vice-presidents, controllers, sales 
managers, chief engineers and other executives whose opinions are Leos Qj eles 


asked for in connection with decisions regarding new plant locations. OFFERS INDUSTRY: 


Here, in brief, right-to-the-point form, with interesting illustra- 1. Rich market, expanding with 

the Westward trend 

2. West's largest population and 

labor conditions, industrial stability, growth, water and power sup- largest supply of skilled labor 

P ‘ oe ‘ ‘ oi 3. A home owning community 

ply and rates, raw materials, basic industries, agriculture, living and where people prefer to live and 

e °° P ene.2 e P ‘ work 

working conditions, transportation, harbor facilities, industrial sites. 6 EES SS 

i any major U. S. industrial center 
For your copy of this valuable reference on the West’s busiest and S, Water cunaly angle tor ety of 

richest industrial city, just attach coupon to your company letterhead. n geunay agdeenguymananag 

©. Room for plant expansion and 
decentralization 


Los Angeles City-Owned 7. Low construction costs; year 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER bee ain sn oO 
8B. Economic stability through di- 
207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California versified industry 
L@os6&7* 9. Magnificent harbor; spring- 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,006 citizens” board to all the Pacific nations 


*Special U. S. shee: 
preps hg yer 10. Accessibility to the store- 


tions, are the key facts you should know about Los Angeles markets, 


house of raw materials in the 
West and the Far East 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 
ies 207 SOUTH BROADWAY 
ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
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Veterans—at work! 


Many thousands of “Budgit’ 
Hoists served in hundreds of 
industries to increase war pro- 
duction. They solved many 
manpower shortages and al- 
lowed older men and even wo- 
men to do a strong man’s 
work, 

No longer did workers fear 
rupture, strain and over-fa- 
tigue from lifting heavy parts. 
Wholeheartedly they turned 
their full energy to producing 
more at much lower cost. 


And now, in these competi- ° 


tive times, when greater profits 
are the results desired, ‘Budgit’ 
Hoists are just as vital. Oper- 
ating costs are negligible—in- 
stallation and maintenance 
nothing. 

Check your entire plant now 
for spots where ‘Budgit’ Hoists 
could do the lifting and there- 
by increase output at greatly 


reduced costs. 


Made in sizes to lift 
250, §60, 5000, 2000 
and 4000 lbs. Prices 
f1ig up. Write for 
Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 


for the employer, and to include the 
one year wach by law for hospital 
cases and any train.ng period the vet- 
eran. may require to overcome disability. 
¢ Value Is bted—Some representa- 
tives of veterans organizations have con- 
cluded that superseniority would be 
applicable to only a small percentage of 
veterans (one estimated it at only 0.01 %) 
and is not much protection, since it is 
only good for one year, It was pointed 


out, for instance, that s 
would not apply to the m 
who had no jobs when t 
service, pr to those whose 
iority, including time spen: 
would entitle them to thei: 

As one organization officia sa) 
perseniority is of help only when , 
ployment in the plant falls ) low yj 
it was when the veteran wa ¢ 
employed.” . 


How One Union Uses 


If John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers had started financing a wel- 
fare program last year at the 5¢-a-ton 
rate provided in the new coal con- 
tracts, the industry’s 1945 output of 
574,163,000 tons would have created 
a fund of $28,708,150. It is esti- 
mated that bituminous production 
for the next twelve months will run 
close to the 575,000,000-ton figure, 
and the industry conservatively cal- 
culates that the first year of collec- 
tions will give the miners a $25 mil- 
lion welfare kitty. 

A look at the welfare program of 
A.F.L.’s International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union provides clews 
to how this money will be spent. 
Lewis has referred to the I.L.G.W.U. 
er frequently, and his aides 

ave studied it as a possible model 
for a comparable plan in the coal in- 
dustry. 

e Coordinated Plans—The program 
of the I.L.G.W.U., although un- 
der the single direction of Adolph 
Held, formerly president of the 
Amalgamated Bank, is really a num- 
ber of programs, each financed by a 
separate contract covering a different 
branch of the women’s wear manu- 
facturing industry. These contracts 
provide either a 3% or a 4% tax on 
payrolls paid directly by exiplovers 
into the union welfare fund. What 
union members in different branches 
of the industry get from the fund 
differs in some details, but benefits 
are fairly uniform. 

More than twenty years ago, the 
I.L.G.W.U. established the Union 
Health Center in New York City for 
its members, financing it out of the 
union treasury. The union’s interest 
in welfare has never flagged since. 
Only three years ago it wrote its first 
contract providing for employer 
financing of a a program, and 
since then it has written similar pro- 
visions into contracts covering its en- 
tire field of jurisdiction. 

e Benefits—The I.L.G.W.U. fund is 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter’ 


Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 


Hancock Valves, Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial Instruments. 
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expected to collect about $22 mil- 
lion this year while expending $16- 


Its Welfare Funds 


million. The unexpended $6 smillic, 
will go imto a reserve which is, , 
present, close to $16 million. Thy 
reserve is being built to cover three 
years’ budget, and when it reach 
that level benefits will be increase 

The important benefits and ser 

ices an I.L.G.W.U. membe: 
from the welfare program includ 
$25 to $50 (in inverse ratio to week 
earnings) cash payment when his y; 
cation begins; sick benefits varying 
from $12 to $15 per week for |} 
weeks; a $3 to $5 daily hospital bill 
allowance up to 60 days; a $50 allow. 
ance for surgery bills; a $50 materit 
benefit; a free optical examination 
every two years; special payments to 
tuberculars up to $250 a year; diag. 
nostic care and phy siotherapy at the 
Union Health Center; a retirement 
allowance of $50 a month beginning 
at the age of 65; and $150 for funeral 
expenses upon death. 
e Too Expensive—Some of _ the 
1.L.G.W.U. programs began by also 
providing dental care. ‘This feature 
was abandoned because of its pro 
hibitive cost (averaging $30 a year 
per member). Before the year is out, 
however, provisions will be made for 
diagnostic dental care. 

The I.L.G.W.U., which does not 
share the administration of the fund 
with employers, has some 3,000 rep- 
resentatives of its health program 10 
shops throughout the industry. ‘The 
are continually briefed on news o! 
the program and keep the rank-and 
file member aware of the facilities 
and benefits at his command. 

e Other Systems—Although _ other 
unions have welfare funds covering 
somewhat the same range of benefits 
as the I.L.G.W.U., few make them 

such an integral part of union actn 

ity. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (C.I.0.), for example, has 
its own insurance company handling 
the welfare fund. The waiters union. 
the upholsterers, and the hotel work 
ers use their funds to buy welfare in- 
surance coverage from private com- 
panies. 
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Are These 


ATLAS PRODUCTS 


Used in 


Your Business Too ? 


Testile chemicals for hosiery . . . 2. Emulsi- 
fer cosmetics . . . 3. Book-binding fabrics 
4. Zapon industrial finishes... 5. Darce acti- 
carbon in metal plating . . . 6. Chemicals 
wall paints . . . 7. Upholstery material. 


Se Saati would say “commercial explosives’ if you were 
to ask them what Atlas Powder Company makes. But 


Atlas turns out many another kind of product, some of which 


are probably used in your business. 


Atlas technicians have acquired enormous experience m formu- 
lating, developing and manufacturing these products . . . have 
worked out original methods and techniques that you, too, 
can probably use to advantage. Atlas -is ready to help you 


achieve the product or process improvements you have in mind. 


Industrial i iipiasiees + ; indeanied Finishes ¢ Coated Rebates © Acids 
Activated Carbons « Industrial Chemicals 


< Fed 
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AIM PLICALL 


steps up production 


By providing instant, clear communi- 
cation between the executive ond all 
of the other departments of business, 
Rovland AMPLICALL Two-Way Com- 
munication and Paging Systems are 
doing a great job of stepping up 
production Their multiple facilities 
get action where it counts most...save 
hours of time and eliminate waste 
motion ...all at a surprisingly low 
cost. The complete facts about the 
dependably efficient AMPLICALL 
System will be furnished you 
promptly, without obligation. Write: 


AMPLICALL 
Weatherproof 
Speoker 


AMPLICAIL 
Poging Control 
Unit 


Shown ot top is the AMPLICALL 
Intercommunication unit, ovailoble 
for two-way commuynicotion between 
multiple stations. 


Basic Tire Pack 


Union is making d; 
master contracts as a me; 
winning company uniform 
pay and working conditip 


The rubber industrn 
freedom from paralyzii 
V-J Day, is witnessing ¢ 
maneuver. C.1.0.’s United J 
Workers of America, h 
get the industry's Big | 
corporation-wide bargain 
ing to win the same objcctiye | 
uniform contracts. 

To date, master contr 
drafted by eight locals of 8. F.¢ 
Co., 17 locals of United States } 
Co., and seven locals of Fires 
& Rubber Co. Leaders of Good 
& Rubber Co. locals wer 
Akron this week to frame 4 
basic agreement. 

e Company Uniformity—\\}i 
gaining will be by plant, 
U.R.W.A. unit has been urged 
ternational officers to insist 
pany uniformity in such mat 
union security, sick leaves wit 
vacations, hours of work, job 
tunities for veterans, and wages- 
as in autos (page 86) are now t 
ject of new local demands. 

At the same time, U.R.W: 
recognized that there may be» 
adapt a contract to local conditi 

Union strategists argue that t 

ter contracts will go far towards 
ing the industry and will pr 
company’s playing off employees 
part of the country against th 
another. 
e Shining Example?—Although 
outsiders, impressed by the suc 
February’s Washington wage 
ence, have acclaimed rubber asa 
example of labor peace, insiders 
more realistic view. 

Those close to the industry kn 
instance, that there have been 
of wildcat strikes in the lat 
months—some lasting only two 
hours—even though there has | 
major walkout, and no stoppart 
tioned by the internaticnal. 

Looking behind the scenes, 
find unaltruistic reasons for the 
of the unprecedented Washingt 
ference between the Big Four: 
union, which resulted in an 1$%¢ 
wage increase. 

e Restraining Influences—Thre 
stand out: (1) that the union 
no position to finance a long str 
that management, eager to cast 
tLe avid market f.r_tires, was p! 
to make concessions; (3) tht 
sides, in effect, had had their 3 
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ARE WE reading your mind? Have you won- 
dered whether or not you could economically 
use air transportation to distribute your produce 
or merchandise? Well, you can! Here’s one cargo 


BUSINESS LEADERS DOING IT? 


Many large, nationally-known shippers as well 
as smaller ones are using Slick’s contract air 
freight service. Ask our sales representatives to 
tell you about the growing list of shippers who 
are now regular customers. Cargoes now carried 
by Slick include national magazines, department 
store merchandise, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
machinery, pharmaceuticals, furniture, hardware, 
seafoods, etc. In short—a wide variety of ship- 
pers are regularly using Slick to gain new markets, 
fight competition, get better prices! 


uh MBXPERIENCED MEN DO THE JOB? 


ge | The men of Slick Airways are largely veterans 
i of the Army’s Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service. Slick’s organiza- 
tion also includes.men with years of experience 
mh every line of transportation and freight haul- 
ing: air cargo, rail freight, trucking, marine and 
express. Thus, customers have a valuable, ready 
resource of practical shipping experience to draw 
upon for advice and suggestions on such matters 
bar as Cost comparisons, packaging, cost savings, etc. 
The dependability of Slick’s service is assured 


msuhides with the higtnct CLA. ratings. 


- HE SLICK WAY... Gir! 

stn 

ash WRITE OR WIRE ONE OF ICK SALES OFFICES @ 
Milam Bidg., 

?P Agent, 12 ar $t., Tel. Hancock 8150 © CHICAGO: R C. 

hati Sido. Tel. 


2085 © SAN FRANCISCO: L. Avila, 210 Pcst St., Tel Exbrook 3420 © SAN AiTOWIO: Parkman Sayward, Milam 
> ame Movies id St., Tel. pom © eae 
7 A. J Knuase son, 312 E. Harrison, Tel. 


ry , 91 Terminal Street, Tel. Central 7330 © FT. WORTH: J. M 
ling Ave. tel, Jackson 2-6625 © HARLINGEN 
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an your business afford 
to ship by AIR now? 


+ Your questions answered by a reliable air cargo organization—which 
is has $1,120,000 paid-in capital, 10 new Curtiss Commando Planes, carry- 
-_s ing 51/2 tons each; 300 employees, including 60 Airline-Rated Pilots— 


FG SLICK AIRWAYS, 


a CONTRACT AIR CARGO CARRIERS 
- Carrying volume freight to and from major agricultural and industrial areas 


rnc. 


air line that has the ability to do your job. This 
large organization is specializing in safety, de- 
pendability and service to you. It is business- 
like, tested and proved. 


ARE CHARGES IN LINE YET? 


THESE SL GENERAL OFFICES: 
San Antonio, Texas, Tel. Travis 3307 or Fannin 5371 @ NEW YORK: W. A. Marr, 42 Broadway, Tel. 
Stockton, 105 S. La Salle St., Tel. Franklin 4782 © DETROIT: H. F. Smith, Jr., 
Cadillac 6963 ’° MILWAUKEE: R. S. Johnson, 5137 W. Roosevelt Dr., Tel. Hilltop 567% © LOS ANGELES: T. E. Bassett, 112 W. Hh St., 


You can ship by Slick—at prices comparable to 
the fastest surface transportation rates. Slick 
YES specializes in hauling volume freight, made pos- 
sible by the great carrying capacity of its fleet of 
10 Commando planes—the same type planes that 
flew the Hump to China. Each hauls a payload 
NO of 11,000 pounds—5 '4 tons. Slick’s administra- 
tive and operational ovuhend’ is tailored to meet 
the needs of the bulk air freight shippers. From 
its over-all reduction in operating cost, shippers 
benefit in economical air transportation. 


1S SERVICE DEPENDABLE? 


You can be sure your shipments will arrive as 
planned. Slick operates for the sole purpose of 
YES hauling your freight—efficiently and conven- 
iently. No other payload factors are permitted 
to interfere with getting your freight through. 
Slick also flies the most direct route—where 
NOQ weather conditions are best. Each plane carries 
two Airline-Rated pilots plus a rated mechanic, 
trained to supervise handling of your cargo. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? After contractual details are 
arranged, al! you do is advise the nearest Slick Airways office 
when you wish to ship. Prices are quoted on an airport to airport 
basis, or if you wish, Slick can provide pick-up and delivery service. 


Aru 


CONTRACT AIR CARGO CARRIERS 


Fut. 


W. B. Langmore, V. P. in Charge of Sales, Alamo 
Whitehall 3-6586 ¢ BOSTON: 


-, Tel. Travis 3307 © DALLAS: 
: H, L. Borden, 2107 Kip- 
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When Carpenter made Stainless 
COST LESS TO USE! 


Carpenter Stainless. And now you 

can make parts like these at less 

cost per unit. For when the first 
free-machining Stainless Steel was 
invented in Carpenter's laboratory, 
the way was paved for the eco- 
nomical machining speeds and per- 
fect finishes that are possible with 
Stainless today. 


@ Everyone has pet ideas about 
the make of washer, refrigerator or 
other appliance thatis ‘‘first choice” 
on his list. 


But many buying decisions are 
made—orchanged—onthedealer’s 
sales floor. And that is just one 
reason why more and more appli- 
ance makers are giving their prod- 
ucts the “Buy Appeal” of gleam- 
ing, permanent Carpenter Stainless. 


Then too, parts like this washing 
machine shaft and wringer stud 
stay on the job longer with less 
servicing when they are made from 


If you would like to find new ways 

to make the most of Stainless, and 

cut the cost of using it, drop us a 
line. We've had a lot of practical 
experience that can help to solve 
your problems. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( arpent er a — 


a 
— a 


Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 


done by proxy in the | 
General Motors and QO 
Auto Workers. 
U.R.W.A. headqua 
hard up of late that 
its field staff. Such a 
calculated to make thx 
ship receptive to the ; 
Leland S$. Buckmast UR 
mild-mannered presid 
Buckmaster has c 
cated continuity of em 
best means of serving 
the unidn’s 200,000 m 
as methods short of st: 
e Bent on Production— | 
mindful of last summe: 
at Goodyear and Firest . 
more interested in production ¢ 
a showdown with the union. | 
was made when the industry's foyg 
setters sat down for the first ti 
bargain with the international, 
Still more history was made 
with all eyes on what had hap 
in the General Motors impasse, a 
down was averted. Smaller com 
and their unions fell in line, an, 
making escaped a major interrupt 


T.W.U. LOSES IN BUFFALO 


C.1.0.’s Transport Workers | 
has given up, temporarily at 
forts to take over bargaining right 
held by A.F.L. at the Buffa 
International Railway Co. After 
ond sound drubbing in two years 
hands of the Amalgamated A 
Street, Electric & Motor C 
ployees, the T.W.U. stepped | 
as long as A.F.L. “does a job | 
employees.” 

T.W.U. petitioned for an ¢ 
recently at the Buffalo I.R.C., | 
outmaneuvered when the A.’ ] 
successfully pressed for quick det 
tion of a collective bargaining 
T.W.U. found itself with on\ 
weeks to prepare for the vote 
Michael Quill, national president,1 
to the scene for personal direct 
the union’s campaign. 

Confidently, the A.F.L. union 
talking contract terms with the 
pany, while the C.1.O. charge 
lusion. 

George W. Fugitt, who brok 
riotous I.R.C. strike in 1922 and 
served as industrial relations ex} 
the company until 1945, was 4 
by both unions. No longer wi 
company, Fugitt interceded to 
workers to vote for C.I.O. repr 
tion. Fumed Quill, “He's th 
hated man in transport history # 
support is a kiss of death conspit 
the company and AFL.” tte 
C.1.0. would protest, if defeat 
that ground. But after the vote 
counted (A.F.L. 1,152; C.1.0. 5 
threatened protest did not maten 
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swis Still No. 1 


Even more active role for 
eran labor leader is foreseen 
o¢ his smashing victories in 
‘e soft coal strike. 


Labor’s most successful operator, John 
Lewis, did not rest on his triumphs 
is week. After winning a smashing vic- 
»y for his United 
bituminous fields, he personally took 
er negotiations in New York City with 
be anthracite mine operators in an 
fort to end the hard coal strike on 
wally favorable terms. 
ore Active Role—This somewhat un- 
sual procedure for Lewis, whose habit 
to handle soft coal disputes himself 
nd leave a carbon copy settlement in 
nthracite to be oe out by his 
bordinates, has led to mixed reactions 
the labor movement. There is gen- 
i] agreement that it means Lewis will 
ot return to the virtual retirement 
hich kept him remote from general 
bor affairs after his exit from the 
1.0. in 1941 and until his return to 
» AFL. this year. By acting person- 
ly to consolidate his victory in coal he 
nifies that he will play a more active 
e in the future. 
This development delights his A.F.L. 
leagues who see him as a formidable 
pder of anti-C.I.O. labor forces—par- 
ly effective in the C.I.0.-A.F.L. 
mpetition in the South. For exactly 
same reason it is an unhappy pros- 
t for the C.I.0. which counted on 
ape (66) and his uncertain state of 
palth to keep him on the sidelines. 
Although his qualities as an organizer 
buld in any event make him a rival to 
feared, his unprecedented gains in 
: bituminous coal strike which ented 
week add immeasurably to his sta- 
re as a labor leader. 
What Union Gets—His contract with 
government, which the operators 
| have to accept before they get their 
operties back, provides: an 184¢ an 
ur increase boosting daily pay 
bm $10 to $11.85 and making weekly 
y for the prevailing 6-day work-week 
5.25; a 5¢ royalty on each ton of coal 
hich will provide a tripartite-adminis- 
ed miners’ welfare fund expected to 
pave: at about a - ,000-a- 
ar rate 92); a hospital fund 
ministered “sole! b the U.M.W. 
bm present payroll deductions handled 
by the rators; vacation pay 
osted from $75 to $100 in lieu of 
| time off; conformance to a Bu- 
u of Mines safety code to be issued 
hin 30 days. 
Also, compliance with all state work- 
’ compensation and occupational 
case laws whether elective or com- 
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FUTURE 


Here is nature’s great chemical factory— 
a plant with immense resources. Huge forests 
of Georgia pine cover over half of the state’s 
area. From the gum of the versatile pine tree 
come turpentine and rosin and their host 
of chemical derivatives for paints, soaps, 
polishes, synthetic rubber and germicides. The 
same tree supplies wood pulp for newsprint, Kraft 
paper, wall board and containers . . . cellulose 
for rayon and plastics. Here in vast supply is 
the raw material for woodworking industries . . . 
furniture*. .. prefabricated homes. The Georgia 
pine comes to maturity rapidly and with modern 
methods of conservation and reforestation, now 
in effect, the supply is constantly replenished. 
Industries based upon chemicals or woodworking 
will find exciting possibilities in the Georgia 
pine. And here in Georgia a friendly climate 
and a friendly people help smooth the way for 
profitable operation. In Georgia you ship from the 
center of the rich and growing Southern market. 


*Georgia also has several types of hardwood for fine furniture. 

Write today for booklet, “Plant the Future in Georgia,”’ which highlights 
the Industrial advantages of Georgia. Address Industrial Development 
Division, GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atianta, Georgia 


PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 
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A NEW CONCEPT 


MODERN 
PACKAGING 


Protection against damaging moisture 
inside the package is now economically 
practical with Desiccite*, the highly 
efficient, low-cost drying agent pro- 
duced by one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of desiccants. Any com- 
modity, from foods to metal products, 
can be moisture-protected at such low 
cost that manufacturers with packag- 
ing problems are turning to Desiccite 
for “inside packaging protection.” 
Filtrol engineers will gladly consult 
with you on your packaging problems, 
Write today for full information. 


Dry Pack with 


DESICCITE 


a Kr Roduct 
FILTROL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 638s. Spring St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Plants: Vernon, He and Mississippi 
wortio’s cansest MANUFACTURER OF DESICCANTS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
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pulsory; mandatory handling of all dis- 
charge cases within five days; the mine 
foreman unionization problem to be 
handled under the terms of National 
Labor Relations Board rulings (which 
means that the supervisors’ och of 
the U.M.W. will have to be accorded 
bargaining rights); retroactivity of all 
terms to May 22, the date of federal 
seizure. 

e New Par to Shoot At—These and other 
benefits were the fruits of a daring 
strategy which depleted the nation’s coal 
stocks to the danger point (page 17). 
Lewis, saved from greater unpopularity 
because of the public preoccupation 
with the rail strike, could still be ap- 
peased by the Administration without 
too great a political risk. Thus was estab- 
lished a new par for the 1946 labor 
course which gives every other labor 
leader something to shoot at, 

The Administration, which called the 
184¢ hourly increase standing by itself 
a “bulge” in the economic stabilization 
line = od it came in steel, has still to 
pronounce a comparable euphemism 
with which to disguise the character of 
the unmistakable Lewis breakthrough. 


Tubes Test a La 
In fact, strike tie-up g 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R. log 
very much like another cof 
nail for Railway Labor Act. 


Suspension of Hudson & \{inhat 
Railroad service under the Hud 
River between New York City ind N 
Jersey because of a new stnko of y 
road engineers and trainmen |iad coq 
muter transportation snarled again th 
week. 

More importantly, it drove anothg 
nail into what might turn out to be 
coffin for the Railway Labor Act, und 
recently highly touted in Congress 
a model for federal labor relations |e 
islation. 

e Management Balks—Crews on H. { 
M. tube trains, which carry 115,00 
commuters daily from New Je: sey Ta 
road terminals to jobs in New Yor 
struck on Memorial Day when 1 manage 
ment balked at giving them the 1$4 


on 
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ROLLING STOCK ROOST 


Obtaining new employees these days 
often entails assuring them of a place 
to live as well as a place to work. At 
the Waukegan (IIl.) plant of Johns- 
Manville Corp., this problem was 
solved in part and on a temporary 
basis by leasing 13 discarded sleeping 
cars (above) from Pullman and park- 
ing them on a siding outside the 
plant. The cars house 234 workers, 
one to a section (right), two in each 
room. Plumbing, heating, and elec- 
trical connections are tied in with the 
plant’s system. “Renters” pay a small 
charge to cover laundry and car 
cleaning costs, use the shower fa- 
cilities that are available in the plant. 
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Special Veeder-Root Counter 
buile into Pratt & Whitney's 
Electrolimit Gage. 


ow can they 


OUNT 


the thickness of a sheet of steel? 


© pratt @ WHITNEY 


HIS PULPIT, this rolling-mill operator can see of threatening errors, eye-fatigue, and damage to his 
moment whether there is any variation... equipment. In fact, in a/l precision operations, this is 
: to 0.0001"... in the thickness of the steel the trend in micrometric measurement. . . . direct, deci- 
passing between the rollers in front of him. Nor mal readings that are plain and unmistakable. And you 
this take ‘second sight’’ or ‘‘ X-ray eyes.’’ For can count on Veeder-Root to give you the same Countrol 
g him is a Veeder-Root Counting Device, built-in as here . . . facts-in-figures you can count on to tell you 
integral part of an electrolimit gage housed in the truth, protect your profits, save you time. Write. 
y stecl of low thermal expansion. This counter is 
tt to the space between the rolls. And when these 
are in contact with the steel strip, the operator 
a continuous direct, micrometric reading which in- 
ts in decimals any variations in the strip passing by. AYA 
t's easy for him to keep everything under constant VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
ol... to keep himself free from the nerve-frazzle Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
da England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 


"S EASY to tell when your mailroom is falling down on its job. 
Distribution of incoming mail is slow . . . outgoing mail gets bogged 
down . . . important letters miss trains and planes. 
In this sort of situation, USPM Planning Service fills a real need. 
A USPM specialist studies your particular mail handling problems, 
sets up work routines, establishes systems and recommends equipment 
that will speed up your mailroom and your entire office as well! 
USPM Planning Service incorporates the benefits of years of experi- 
' ence in solving mailroom problems. Let your USPM specialist make 
them available to you. 
For information concerning USPM Mailroom Systems and Equip- 
ment, write Dept. BW-66 for our new folder. 


Metered Mail Systems . .. Letter and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers ... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment ...Endorsographs . . . Ticketograph Systems 


nee (/)MMERCIAL 
‘U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION AWA) W B30) Bs 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK CORPORATION 


hourly raise provided for . the ~. 
nationwide zail strike sett) ent RN 
Jun.1’46,p15). The coiianr , 
tended that, although it wi. sejzea , 
strikebound, with other ra ls ita 
not participate with them 
ment and consequently s| 
bound by terms of the 
forced agreement. 

It also argued that it s| 
classified with other inter car 
since it is strictly a subway-t\pe elec 
operation and carries no fright — 
© A Loose End—The walkoit ine. 
ately revealed a loose end left in 4 
national rail settlement by Presi 
Truman’s prompt release of 337 wi 
properties without obtaining 
ment commitments to abide by ¢] 
tlement terms. At midweck, the » 
road National Mediation Board stil] } 
found no way to gather up that ly 
end. 

H. & M. strikers launched a ney 
tack on the Railway Labor Act by 
striking after President Truman namg 
a fact-finding pene to study the tuf 
dispute, and (2) by refusing to ao 
“invitations” to appear before px 
hearings. 
e Act Is Disregarded—Under provi 
of the law, the President’s appointne 
of an emergency board—twelve ho 
before the strike was called—shod 
have stayed the trainmen’s walkout { 
60 days, 30 for fact-finding hear 
and another 30 for preparation of x 
ommendations on the dispute 

But the H. & M. trainmen, reflect 
growing distrust of the Railway La 
Act, flatly refused to acknowledge 
board’s authority. Their position » 
that their dispute with the H. & M.h 
been considered at the same time th 
fact-finders reviewed the national é 
pute. There were no further facts 
be found, trainmen argued. 

The unions’ rejection of the disp: 
settlement procedure of the Rail 
Labor Act left the National Mediati 
Board against a blank wall. 
© Penalties. Are Lacking—The act | 
vides no penalties for workers’ failure 
continue on the job after designati 
of an emergency board, nor for the § 
ure of labor leaders to participate 
fact-finding hearings. 

The best board members could 
immediately was to hazard a rather we 
hope that the position of local um 
leaders would be overruled by chiei 
the parent brotherhoods. Thes. 
ready bitter over results of feder 
tervention in their national sti 
at midweek backed their locals, an¢ 
fused to rescue the National Mediatl 
Board. Their only comment was ¢ 
the dispute with H. & M. was stn 
“a Mos affair.” 
e How Local?—There was some dod 
however, just how local the H. &' 
test might turn out to be. As of Jum 
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weekly mewspaper Labor, pub- 
ed 15 railroad unions, reported 
t 110 railroads—principally minor 
ytdine roads—had failed to put into 
the 184¢ hourly pay boost. Only 
H. & M. was at that time strike- 
und, but it was not unlikely that out- 
of the tube management's at- 
pt to get separate consideration 
ould influence other lines. 
And in Washington, where labor 
jislation is still receiving heated con- 
jeration (page 5), repercussions of 
H. & M. situation are sure to be 
ud as support for recent congres- 
nal arguments that past successes of 
» Railway Labor Act have been due 
t to the letter of the law but to the 
lingness of management and unions 


heed its spirit. 
EC.1LO. IN TEXAS 


Officials of the Texas Fight for Free 
nterprise, Inc., movement, which has 
shed frequently with organized labor, 
we received a rebuff in the courts 
their attempt to take over the name 
the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
tions (BW—Nov.10°45,p108). 
The Free Enterprise group sought to 
orporate its C.1.0. as an association 
astral groups for educational pur- 
es. It sought also to enjoin any other 
of the name or initials C.I.O. in 
. Its action was based on the 
that the union C.I.O. never took 
t official papers of incorporation in 


xas. 
This did not prevent Judge Bruce 


bung of Fort Worth from ruling out 
coup, and permanently enjoining 
t of the name or initials of the labor 
ion by the Free Enterprise group. 
e judge held that the state charter 
ght for the “educational” C.1.0. was 
the purpose of “smearing the name 
the labor organization if not to 
Stroy it, and to confuse the people 
Le with respect to the name of 
1.0.” 


ORKERS GET $500,000 


lump sum annual wage increase 
ounting to $500,000 has been ap- 
ved in contract negotiations between 
Louisville Ry. Co. and the Trans- 
Workers Union (C.I.0.), to avert 
threatened strike of 960 operating 
ployees of the transit system. 
Df the total, $51,000 is to be ear- 
tked for pensions, $5,000 to cor- 
“inequities” in the maintenance 
partment, and $7,500 for other con- 
al adjustments. The remainder, 
56,500, is to be used to raise work- 
pay 17¢ an hour, from 86¢ to 
03. The Louisville T.W.U. local 
tibed the increase as an aggregate 
¢ an hour, one of the largest granted 
far in the industry. 
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“| get so depressed every time 
| see one of those fences. 


o need to shed tears for this 

baffled burglar. There are still 
plenty of plants that bring joy to 
his heart. To make sure your plant 
isn’t one of them, protect it with 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 

You get years of worry-free pro- 
tection with Cyclone. Its heavy 
construction and expert design 
give it the stamina to overcome 
dificult conditions of terrain and 
weather. Posts stay in line. Rails 
won’t buckle. Gates won’t drag. 

Let our factory-trained engineers 


assist you in choosing the best type 
of fence for the job. There’s no 
charge or obligation for their serv- 
ice in planning, or estimating costs. 
You'll find it helpful, too, to have 
our free book, “Your Fence”. 32 
pages of practical data on all types 
of U-S-S Cyclone Fence and other 
property safeguards. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


_ | Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III, 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
| It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


i Address 

| City 

(ai | 
st “Be 


Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [) Playground; 
( Residence. Approximately 5 : 


ITEM STATES STERe 
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GUARDIAN 
ANGEL Snoring Guardian? 


Your Watchman is worth his weight in gold— 
if he is alert to ward off the danger of fire, theft 
or malicious mischief. 
Your Watchman is a dangerous liability—if he 
sleeps on the job, skips rounds or shirks duty. 
You have too much at stake to gamble with 
human weakness. Make sure of your Watch- 
man's faithfulness by supervising his activities 
with a DETEX Watchclock System. The DETEX 
record dial tells you at a glance when—and 
where—your 
watchman was 
throughout his tour 
of duty. 
DETEX is inexpen- 
sive — ond even 
that is liquidated 
quickly by lower 
insurance rates. 
Write today for the 
complete DETEX 
story. 
“Your Protection is our Business” 


DETEX wees conrenanen 
Home Office, 76 Varick $¢., New York 13, W. ¥. 
Seles and Service in All - Cities 
WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN & ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


‘? 


Yes. Heat where youwout it 


1. Suspended—saves~ ~ 
all floor space. 
2. For any size area. 
a. Automatic heat 
b. Controlled heat 
c. Clean heat 
d. Economical heat 
3. Easy, economical 
to install. 


REZNOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Since 1888 
MERCER, . . PENNA. 


Federal Threat 


Schwellenbach tells dispu- 
tants in farm equipment strikes 
to resolve differences or face 
government seizure of plants. 


Plagued by farm machinery shortages 

in its campaign to get record agricultural 
production, the government this week 
stepped into the two major remaining 
farm equipment strikes. Immediate re- 
sumption of work at seven Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. plants and two J. I. Case 
Co. production units was demanded, 
with Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach giving disputing parties the al- 
ternatives of hammering out agreements 
directly or of submitting to federal 
seizure of properties. 
e Earlier Disputes—Since last August, 
when Deere & Co. plants were struck, 
walkouts have affected operations of six 
of seven major farm equipment com- 
— Deere & Co., Oliver Corp., and 
nternational Harvester stoppages, of 
five to 13 weeks’ duration, ended in new 
agreements. The Harvester settlement 
provided for an 18¢ hourly increase 
(BW—Apr.20’46,p94); others were ap- 
proximately the same. 

Of the seven big producers, only 
Massey-Harris has not been closed by 
strikes in its plants. 

The Case stoppage began Dec. 26, 

1945, when United Auto Workers 
(C.1.0.) employees walked out after col- 
lecting a Christmas bonus (BW —Jan.5 
’46,p100). About 4,000 workers in two 
plants were directly involved. Two other 
Case operations continued. 
e Almost | Complete—Allis-Chalmers’ 
strikes started on a small scale in mid- 
March. Two months later, when work- 
ers in the big West Allis plant at Mil- 
waukee walked out (BW —May11’46, 
p94), seven of the corporation’s eight 
plants were strikebound. Only the mi- 
nor Oxnard (Calif.) operation, with 60 
production employees, remained open. 
About 30,000 production employees, 
members of three C.I.O. unions (the 
U.A.W., United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers, and Farm Equip- 
ment Workers), were on strike. They 
coordinated their fight against the com- 
any through their Allis-Chalmers 
Norkers’ Council. 

Minneapolis Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., sixth major producer, was 
struck Apr. 30 by 3,000 U. E. employ- 
ees in a dispute over an incentive plan 
and other contract issues. 

The Case strike was criticized by 
Schwellenbach and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton Anderson as a serious 
threat to farm production. The labor 
secretary heaped the onus on the com- 


pany with charges that management 


consistently refused to < 
the government conciliat 
confer in Washington, 
twelve persons acceptable to 
pany as arbitrators. 

e Charges—Allis-Chalmer 
Schwellenbach, also refu: 
in good faith by delegatin 
ficials—unable to make 
gaining agreements—the t 
tiating with union represc 
company appointed H. \ 
president and general c 
committee to counteract t! 

The charges were ma 
ultimatum—after Schwell 
time off from a speaking eng 
Milwaukee to intervene | 
the two disputes. 

The labor secretary’s interest 
spurred by increasing pressure from 
Agriculture Dept. and from fam 
who, despite the industry’s high war 
production (BW —Jun.1°46,p29), 
money for their dream tractors andg 
bines—and a real need for new 
ment—but couldn’t get any. They 
tested that the Oliver strike had { 
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FINDING FACTS BY AIR 


Presidential fact-finders in the dis 
between the Air Line Pilots : 
(AF.L.) and Transcontinental 
Western Air (BW—May1!1'46)! 
over how much pilots’ average S 
706-a-year take-home pay should 
raised when they switch from 
engine to four-engine planes tool 
the air to see the difference in of 
ing DC-3’s and heavier ships. 
briefed, board members (in ascend 
order) Michigan Supreme Coutt 
tice George Bushnell, Dr. John 
Lapp, industrial relations consult 
and William M. Leiserson, 0 
National Mediation Board chaim 
resumed ground hearings. 
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sparkle. Her step is firm Ginger Ale can answer that age-old 
elle ter young, emotional question of what to serve the people 
swells with the joy of living. who “just dropped in”. They’re 
d now more than ever her ac- pointing out how to keep drinks 
mind is seething with ideas for lively with famous Canada Dry Water. 
s just read another of Kathleen Kathleen Norris and Ursula 
tis’ heart-stirring stories in | Parrott and Rex Beachand the other 
mopolitan Magazine. great writers in Cosmopolitan have 
osmopolitan’s authors are mas- *¢t the scene and keyed her mood. 
of emotional writing. Theirs is She’s caught in a flood-tide of emo- 
writing, and it makes great tion. And emotion makes wars. 
ling. It paints glowing pictures Emotion makes marriages. Emotion 


racious living. It endows its hero- makes sales. 


IR 


the disp 
slots ! 
inental 
11°46 p! 
erage § 

should 


from 
res tool With charm and competence. It * A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1930. 
es a reader conscious of her 


© in Ope : 
hips t pluses and minuses as a hostess. 
: oll D now while she’s still all agog 


n reading Kathleen Norris’ new- 
Court 


story, Canada Dry is showing 
-. John fi@how to gain the applause and the 
-onsultammitude of her guests. They’re tell- 
vn, fori OW taste-tingling Canada Dry 


chairm 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


June 4, 


auto supply dealers now have 
Pyrene in stock. Buy yours today. 


“Be IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
trow beok/et of household hints sent on request 


Plant Need 
iv - a Fence? 


Send for our illustrated catalog, and 
learn about important and exclusive fea- 
tures of Anchor Chain Link Fence: 
Deep-Driven Anchors, which hold fence 
permanently erect and in line; Square 
Frame Gates, amazingly free from warp- 
ing and sagging ; Square Terminal Posts 
and U-Bar Line Posts, which increase 
strength and durability. Also shows 
many types and industrial uses . . . pic- 
tures prominent installations .. . contains 
Anchor Chain Link diagrams and speci- 
fication tables. Ask for Book No. 110. 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 East- 
ern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


_ Anchor Fence 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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one-third of the company’s scheduled 
$60,000,000 output for 1946, and that 
the Harvester strike had cost an esti- 
mated 33,800 tractors, 26,400 mowers, 
11,800 hay rakes, 3,600 pickup hay 
balers, and large quantities of smaller 
implements. Continued strikes at Case 
and Allis-Chalmers—which already has 
lost production of 5,000 combines— 
would jeopardize chances to produce 
quota harvests, they said. 

© Third Party—Most active of the pro- 
testing farm groups was the prolabor 
National Farmers Union, whose presi- 
dent, James Patton, named a “Farmers’ 
National Emergency Farm Implement 
Committee” to “investigate” and seek 
to mediate the two major disputes. 
Headed by Patton, the farmers commit- 
tee heard U.A.W.’s story on the Case 
dispute and got the union’s minimum 
terms for returning to work. It sub- 
mitted these to L. R. Clausen, president 
of the company, who turned them 
down. 

Patton’s committee then urged fed- 
eral seizure because “the company has 
adamantly refused to cooperate with 
our plans to mediate, arbitrate, concili- 
ate, or submit issues to fact-finding 
panels, and has steadfastly refused to 
meet with U. S. conciliators or Secre- 
taries Schwellenbach and Anderson,” 
terminology closely similar to that which 
was subsequently used by the labor sec- 
retary. 

Case’s comment continued to be that 

the company wanted “the labor union 
[to] put the terms in writing—definite 
commitments.” 
e Picketing Restricted—The Allis-Chal- 
mers strike was snarled by a fight over 
picketing. The company was not con- 
cerned over wage demands—having given 
5¢ and offered 134¢ more to bring the 
total up to the 184¢ which has come to 
be accepted as a national pattern—but 
over continuance of maintenance of 
membership and other war-won union 
gains. It said it stood ready to negotiate 
on disputed points when the union 
agreed to “cease illegal picketing and 
assure the company of continued free 
access to its plant.” 

Allis-Chalmers won this point when 
the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board last week ordered the striking 
unions to cease picketing that would 
revent anyone from freely entering or 
caving company property. The board 
also banned mass picketing or use of 
coercion on picket lines, and forbade 
pickets to require credentials of persons 
passing through their lines. 

Allis-Chalmers called 6,000 office and 
supervisory workers back to their jobs 
after the decision. Negotiations were 
resumed and, at midweek, “some prog- 
ress” was reported. Coming on the eve 
of a Schwellenbach deadline for seizure 
action, the notification stayed the secre- 
tary’s hand at least temporarily. 


JOB FOR THE DOG DAYS 


Veterans have found many novel, 
of using their war training, and, 
of the most unusual is Canine ( 
lege, founded in New York Cit 
John M. Behan (above) aud Phi 
Bogardus, who spent the war train 
dogs for the Coast Guard. The « 
lege teaches pet dogs obedicy 
breaks them of bad habits such 
jumping on people or furniture, chy 
ing up things, breaking New Yo 
law to “curb your dog.” Comp) 
course takes a month, costs $]3 
cluding board. Or they'll take a 4 
for a week at $35, guarantee to br 
him of one specific bad habit. 


P.S. 


An additional 7.1¢ hourly wage 
crease has been approved for |’ 
production and maintenance worker 
Libbey-Owens-Ford and Pittsbu 
Plate Glass Co. plants, and the Nati 
Wage Stabilization Board has auth 
ized using the increase as the } 
for a petition for price relief. | 
companies asked for the increas 
remove an inequity between rate 
the glass and the related steel indus 
where 184¢ raises are the patter. 6 
companies gave average 10.7¢ raises 
January to settle strikes (B\W-—-Jan 
’46,p92). The increase as it now stun 
is 17.8¢ an hour. 

Third state to set up a Fair Empl 
ment Practice Commission, similat 
those in New York and New Je 
(BAW —Jun.30’45,p94), Massachusetts 
taking quick steps to enforce a rece 
enacted law nating it unlawful to 
fuse to hire or promote persons on 
grounds of “race, creed, color, 0! 
tional origin.” In Milwaukee, 4 
employment practice ordinance ! 
been adopted, with a $10 fine ora? 
day jail sentence set as the penalty 
violations. 
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Election results in France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia provide the tipoff 


to an inevitable stepping up of trade recovery in Europe. 


In addition, evidence is accumulating that the Soviet Union has recon- 
sidered the possible repercussions from mounting world antipathy and is 
shifting policy so as to be a little more cooperative wheh the preparatory peace 
conference reconvenes in Paris in mid-June. 

2 

Until the long-delayed British loan finally clears Congress, France 

provides the key to the new economic optimism. 


Backed by last week’s $1,400,000,000 from Washington, Paris is now 
Preparing to launch a bold five-year plan which will: 

(1) Boost national income by 1950 to $28,000,000,000 (at current 
dollar values). 

(2) Double steel output from the prewar (1938) level of 6,000,000 
metric tons. (German production by 1949 is to be cut back to less than 
6,000,000 tons, while Russian output is scheduled to top 25,000,000 by 
1950.) 

(3) Push electric power output from the 1938 level of 18,700,000,000 
kwh. to a total approaching 37,500,000,000 kwh. (German capacity by 
1949 is to be cut back to 35,000,000,000 kwh., in contrast with the 1939 
total of 66,000,000,000 kwh.) 


i 
lf you have heavy equipment to sell (chemical industry installations, 
rolling mills, machine tools, modern coal mining machinery), don’t delay 
contacting the official French buying missions in this country. 


Details of the five-year rehabilitation program are in their hands and, 
despite the avowed intention to return business to private channels, ail initial 
orders will be placed by the official purchasing agencies. 

@ 

Despite the Communist victory in the Czech election, conservative 
observers in Prague are generally optimistic over the outcome. 

Extremists have not been included in the new government. 

Officials are already turning to Washington for financial aid and 
economic cooperation. 

After a wartime blackout, 40 U. S. films are to be allowed in the 
country immediately under a deal just consummated with the Czech motion 
picture monopoly by a group of American producers. 

Financial terms for the participating U. S. producers include 35% of 
the gross take up to 70% of the seating capacity, and 50% of the balance. 
e 

Not all the world is dependent on the U. S. for the working capital 
required to rehabilitate war-worn economies. 

* Canada, besides enormous wartime financial aid to Britain, has already 
made loans approaching $650 million. 

Argentina’s new credits—to Britain, France, Bolivia, and Paraguay— 
top half a billion dollars. 

Sweden has made recent advances—many of them on a short-term 
basis—amounting to more than $400 million. 


& 
Don’t miss the significance of the report that Moscow, following Wash- 
ington’s refusal to fulfill its $90. million loan to Poland until pledges of a 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK free election are implemented, has offered to provide Warsaw with a gold 


edit of unspecified size. 
NE 8, 194 = 
aes . " As long ago as 1937 (BW—Mar.13’37,p15), Business Week predicted 
that mounting Soviet gold reserves would ultimately be used by the Russians 


7 to push their political and economic hegemony in neighboring countries. 


a 

Similar significance is attached to two moves made recently by the 
Peron government in Argentina: 

(1) Following nationalization of the Central Bank (Mar. 25), the 
government has decreed that all bank deposits in the country be placed at 
government disposal. 

(2) Last week, Chilean newspapers admitted that the National Bank 
of Argentina will soon open a branch in Santiago, with special facilities to 
finance Chilean industrial expansion and trade with Argentina. 


* 

Don’t attach too much significance to Britain’s proposal for an inter- 
national company to operate the world’s trunk airlines, introduced last 
week at the Montreal meeting of the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization. 

Same plan was put forward at the original Picao meeting in Chicago 
in 1944 by Australia and New Zealand where it received polite but brief 
consideration. 


Picao is moving slowly towards a permanent organization with multi- 
lateral agreement on international operations as its goal. Russia won't play, 
re so far, but the other 53 member nations are going ahead anyway. 


) ; + 

n Despite contrary rumors, you should not expect the international rubber 
) conference now convening in London to make an important boost in the 
i price of natural rubber. 


oe re 
> 2 


| Short-sighted Malayan rubber interests, backed by numerous French and 
Dutch growers in the Far East, are pressing for a higher price and a free 
1 market. 
London authorities, mindful of the drastic economic repercussions which 
followed the abortive Stevenson scheme of the 1920's to play the U. S. 
market for a hcidup price, are insisting present prices be maintained: 
(1) To avoid the expansion of the cheaper synthetic rubber production 
now easily possible. 
: (2) To hold down the Malayan inflation that would inevitably follow 
soaring income from mounting sales of rubber at higher prices. 
+. 
Britain has just made another move indicating that bulk buying of all 
. kinds of commodities is going to increase, and for many of them will become 
a permanent procedure. ° 

Following the dissolution of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange (BW— 
Mar.30’46,p111), the British established in New Orleans an official cotton 
procurement office through which the British government is channeling the 
purchase of all U. S. cotton. 

This week, in London, the Board of Trade revealed that it will soon 
sign a bulk purchase agreement with East African sisal producers providing 
for acquisition of the entire output of Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda. 

PAGE 108 New contract tops $26,000,000 annually. 
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USINESS ABROAD 


_S. Props French Economy 


Credits bring five-year plan of reconstruction and 
»dernization of industry within range of possibility. Vast imports 
ii be required, especially of goods only available here. 


ast week the United States granted 
nce a $720 million credit ($300 mil- 
» to buy U. S. war surpluses in French 
s, and $420 million to buy lend-lease 
entories and settle war claims) and 
Export-Import Bank loan of $650- 
hon. 
Another credit of about $25 million 
| to be negotiated) to buy 750,000 
s of Liberty 
4 to around $1,400,000;000. 
‘ance can now hope realistically to 
|| the five-year plan of reconstruction 
i modernization of industry, drafted 
Jean Monnet, and to contribute to 
randing world trade and production. 
Dn Its Feet by 1950—The plan is de- 
ed to put France on its feet by 1950. 
alls for a steep rise in production and 
ports, and for vast expenditures on 
y equipment and materials. 
0 carry out the plan, even assuming 
achievement of production and ex- 
goals, France will incur a deficit in 
ational payments of $6,150,000,- 
in the next four years. By com- 
ndeering private and public resources 
gold and foreign exchange, new gold 
duction, and loans received before 
week, $3 billion can be obtained 
i the deficit reduced to $3,150,000,- 
| 


t the American credit of $1,400,- 
000, only $1,150,000,000 is ap- 
able against the expected deficit, 
ucing it to $2 billion. 
Dther Sources—Estimated reparations 
Germany, of several hundred mil- 
, and new credits from other nations, 
set at about $940 million, reducing 
deficit to a little over $1 billion. 
day the U.S. credits were an- 
need, France filed a request for 
0 million with the International 
k of Reconstruction & Develop- 
nt. 
The residual deficit of about $500 mil- 
may be made up from various 
tes: Italian reparations, yet-to-be- 
overed private investments abroad, 
ven additional small U. S. credits. 
Ihe French position today is com- 
abie to that of Britain. Impoverished 
war, lagging in recovery, handicapped 
bbsolete and worn capital equipment, 
without the means to finance recon- 
ction, France must receive a helping 
d or resort to a managed economy, 
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ships will raise the credit- 


and to bilateralism, protectionism, and 
restrictionism in trade. 

e Heavy Toll Taken—The French econ- 
omy was hard hit by the war. The total 
loss—in destruction, capital requisitions, 
exhaustion of stocks, and domestic dis- 
investment—amounted to about $28 bil- 
lion. ‘To attain prewar production levels, 
at least $20 billion of this loss must be 
replaced. ‘lo implement the moderniza- 
tion plan, another $14 billion to $17 bil- 
lion is needed. 

The funds for reconstruction and 
modernization of this magnitude can 
only be obtained by vastly expanding 
national income. If production can be 
boosted 25% above the 1929 level, in- 
vestment—if past experience is any guide 
—will be adequate to carry the load. 

e Huge Imports Needed—But getting 


back to prewar production schedules and 


TO HEAD WORLD BANK 


First president of the International 
Bank of Reconstruction & Develop- 
ment will be Eugene Meyer (above), 
publisher of the Washington Post 
and former chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. Among the 
first bidders for a share of the bank’s 
fund of nearly $10 billion will be 
France, asking for a $500 million loan. 


beyond requires staggering imports ot 
fuel and raw materials, machinery and 
transport equipment, and food (as well 
as fertilizer, insecticides, and farm ma 
chines to spur domestic output). Ships 
are needed to carry these imports. All 
require the means of payment: loans o1 
exports (and exports, completing th¢ 
cycle, depend on production). 

To bridge the gap in the balance of 

payments while reconstruction and mod 
ernization needs are being met, France 
must liquidate its foreign assets, limit 
imports to bare essentials, and lean 
heavily on American, Canadian, Swiss, 
and other credits. 
e Tacit Approval—Along with the $1, 
400,000,000 loan, the U.S. gave Franc« 
tacit approval of its five-vear plan, and 
a promise to help Paris obtain a growing 
share of German coal production in ex 
change for assurances from France in 
the commercial policy field. 

According to the plan, France will 
spend $2,400,000,000 on equipment im 
ports in the years 1946-49; and a major 
share of this order can be obtained only 
in the United States. Consequently, 
American concern with French commer 
cial policy is long-range rather than im 
mediate, for the United States can sell 
all the capital goods it can make, and it 
recognizes the priority such goods hold 
over other U.S. exports so far as ex- 
change-short nations are concerned. 

* ma gree Arrangement—F rance will 
ay 2% interest on the $720 million 
aioe and surplus settlement loan, 
starting next year. Principal repayment 
begins in 1951 and continues (barring 
postponements due to adverse economi 
conditions) for 30 years. Repayment of 
the $650 million Eximbank loan is at 
3% over a 25-year period. 

France accepts in principle the United 

States proposals for the expansion of 
world trade and employment, and the 
U.S. accepts a new ad valorem tariff 
schedule that is being drafted by France 
as the basis for future reciprocal reduc 
tions of trade barriers. France has agreed 
to abandon protective import quotas, 
meanwhile retaining import controls to 
protect foreign exchange, and to forego 
subsidies on exports (price equalizations 
introduced when the franc rate was dis- 
advantageous). 
e Centralized Purchases—Private trade is 
to be returned to private channels “as 
soon as possible,” but meanwhile cen- 
tralized purchases by the government 
for its own use and of short-supply items 
(steel, foods, and lumber, for instance) 
will be continued. Import associations in 
France will be temporarily retained, and 
tapering-off activities of the French 
Supply Council in the U.S. will be 
countenanced. 

The United States settled French 
claims for ships lost while in American 
war service for $17,500,000. Before 
1950, the U.S. is to receive properties 
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in France valued at $15 million, and an 
additional $10 million in francs. 

e A Long Way—In the year since V-E 
Day, France has moved a long way 
(compared with most other devastated 
areas) toward recovery. Agriculture is 
back to 60% of prewar output, and ma- 
jor industries are producing at two-thirds 
the prewar level (BW —Jun.1'46,p113). 

While coal production has passed the 
1938 rate, imports of coal are far below 
the prewar average of about 25,000,000 
metric tons annually, French officials in- 
sist that imports of a million tons a 
month would return French output to 
the 1938 level “almost immediately.” 

In March, 5,050 trucks rolled off pro- 

duction lines, compared with 3,500 a 
month before the war. Hydrated lime 
output is now above prewar. Wool 
thread and cloth production is back to 
80% of 1938, pl prt oes textiles are at 
65% of prewar output. 
e Key Targets—The full statistical pic- 
ture of the French five-year plan has not 
yet been published, but certain key tar- 
gets-for 1950 have been set. Domestic 
coal output is to be 65,000,000 metric 
tons, or 40% above 1938. Machine pro- 
duction is to rise 60%, and electricity, 
steel, and building-materials production 
are to be 100% above 1935. On this 
basis, steel production will reach 12,- 
000,000 tons and electric power 37,- 
500,000,000 kwh. 

The American loan, with the prospect 
of heavy imports of U.S. capital equip- 
ment, will speed French fulfillment of 
the plan. 


Export-Minded 


Britain, getting ready for 
multilateral tariff discussions, is 
continuing long-term efforts to 
open new markets in U. S. 


LONDON-—As Britain’s export drive 
gains momentum in the world seller's 
market (BW —Mar.30°46,p113), the La- 
bor government is paying more attention 
to vital trade problems. 

In February, Britain supported the 
United Nations’ call for an 18-power 
parley this fall to set up an International 
Trade Organization. 

In April, Parliament was told that 
Britain (representing Newfoundland, 
Burma, and the Colonial Empire) had 
accepted a United States invitation to 
a 14-nation conference on tariffs, to be 
held later. 

e Consultations—Before these two im- 
portant events Britain must consult with 
the Dominions (largely on the future of 
imperial preferences) and sound out 
British industry, labor, and traders. The 
Federation of British Industries, the 
Assn. of British Chambers of Com- 
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merce, and the Trade Unions Congress 
have been asked: 

(1) What tariff cuts are required from 
the foreign conferees to enable British 
goods to compete in their markets? 

(2) What reductions are desired from 
the Dominions (considering the fact 
that any such reductions will apply to 
all other nations), and what importance 
is attached to preferences now accorded 
to Britain by other parts of the Com- 
monwealth? 

(3) What importance do British in- 
dustries attach to the tariffs which now 
protect them from foreign competition? 
e Substantial Concessions?—This pro- 
cedure will involve the government in 
complicated details, with some danger 
that the woods will not be seen for the 
trees. But from two angles, at least, con- 
ditions seem to favor substantial British 
concessions: . 

(1) Import licensing will continue to 
screen British industry from the effects 
of tariff cuts for several years while 
Britain is wiping out the deficit in its 
balance of payments. 

(2) A Labor government will be more 
ruthless than a Conservative in reject- 
ing the appeals of special interests, 
while no decisive opposition can be ex- 
pected from British trade unions. 

e Tobacco Preference—In the case of 
imperial preferences, a concession bene- 
fiting United States tobacco growers 
takes effect by the mere adherence of 
Britain to the provision of the Wash- 
ington agreement forbidding new pref- 
erences or any increase in present mar- 
gins of preference. The preference on 

mpire-grown tobacco, which amounted 
to more than 20% in 1939, has already 
been cut to less than 5% as a result 
of a 1943 reduction in the margin and 
a fourfold increase in tobacco duty. 

But other American interests may find 

the British Commonwealth as a whole 
rather sticky on the question of prefer- 
ences. Using the renewal of U. S- 
Philippine preferences as a whipping boy 
(BW_ May25'46,p110), the Beaver- 
brook press may have more success than 
previously in sponsoring the cause of 
imperial restrictionism. 
@ Quid Pro Quo?—At the conference, 
the British delegation—like the other 
14 groups—will offer its list of tariff and 
preference reductions in the hope that, 
after some bargaining, its concessions 
will satisfy the other nations and theirs 
will provide a suitable quid pro quo 
for Britain. 

If the conference achieves its primary 
purpose, a multilateral reduction of 
trade barriers, both Washington and 
London then propose to present the 
results to the International Trade Or- 
ganization as an “exhibit” on which it 
can base its operations. 

@ Realistic Effort—But the Labor gov- 
ernment is presenting the project to 
British business not only as a venture 


BRITAIN SELLS ABROM 


Export volume nears 1933 level 
on road to 1950 trade gc 


20}- — ——— . 
0 crebrrrbesebieel Legg 


1944 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 | 


Date: Board of Trode © busing 


Unhindered by industrial strife, } 
ish manufacturing employment 
only 5% below the 1939 level an 
export industries is 12% above. 
ports are the pay-off in Britain’s ly 
to regain its 1938 living standard 
bid fair to reach the 1938 volume 
July, a half-year ahead of sched 
The following commodity groups 
passed the 1938 volume by the en 
March: chemicals, by 65%; iron 
steel products, by 51%; rayon j 
goods, by 45%; electrical goods, 
41%; and cutlery and hardware, 
39%. While the U.S. got the big 
slice of Britain’s import busi 
(18% or about $200 million) in 
first quarter of 1946, the U.S. rail 
sixth as a buyer of British exports 
or about $29 million). 


in world cooperation but as a rei 
effort “to secure such a worldwide lo 
ing of trade barriers as would leai 
a great increase in international 0 
merce and so contribute to the ey 
sion of British exports.” 
Meanwhile, the government i 
gaged in laying the foundations for 
such an expansion in the United Su 
a major British market which ha 
sumed added importance becaus 
Britain’s shortage of dollar excha 
The export promotion departmest 
the Board of Trade views the Ame 
market as a good promotion bet. 
one that requires a new approach. 
e New Outlets Sought—Its conclut 
is that British goods should have « 
trywide outlets and no longer be ¢ 
neled as exclusively through New 
Although New York will natuzlk 
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Today’s Kelly is that kind of an 
Today, with trucking schedules _ extra value tire. The famous Armo- 
ighter than ever before, time is rubber tread is extra tough .. . the 
oney. And fleet owners across the fatigue-proof carcass gives extra 
untry are learning that tough strength... the new improved shape 
ellys mean both time and money compacts the rubber instead of 
aved. stretching it. Result—F xtra revenue 
There’s very good reason for miles for busy truckers! 


nat, The master craftsmen who THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
hake Kellys have always insisted Cumberland, Maryland 


Fleet Records show “KELLYS ARE TOUGH” 


TIRES, DEPENDABLE FOR 52 YEARS! 
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MIKRO-ATOMIZER 


YASRE So devctsoment of Ge now Mo. 5 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER—a mechanical, screen- 
less, compact and thoroughly tested mill—you 
can now investigate in your own pilot plant or 
laboratory the advantages of ultra-fine grinding 
in the 1 to 25 micron range. New product and 
marketing possibilities may be the result. 
Engineered upon an entirely new grinding 
principle, and with capacities from 5 to 100 Ibs. 
per hour, this new machine is ideally suited for 
sample test runs and small production grindings 
before assuming large scale schedules on larger 
sizes of MIKRO-ATOMIZERS. 

Writé for Confidential Test Grinding Data Sheet 
for a free tes? grind of your 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
NOW... 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 
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P) 
All employees are subject to fatigue. And 
all work less efficiently when it 


Harter Posture Chairs combat fatigue by 
insuring comfortable, upright posture 
throughout the day. There are different 
models for every job ic office and plant. 
Each model is fully adjustable to the indi- 
vidual requirements of its user. 

Ask your office equipment dealer about 
the comfort-efficiency advantages of Harter 
Posture Chairs. Or write to Dept. B-6, 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


iW HARTER 


es hold. 
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STEEL POSTURE CHAIRS 


main the key point, new major distribut- 
ing centers are advocated for Texas and 
California, with direct shipment by sea, 
and for Chicago, where prospects would 
be greatly improved if the St. Lawrence 
waterway were pushed —— 

The Board of Trade is also looking 
into the possibility of extending the 
lines of British goods sold in the United 
States. But, apart from the extension of 
textiles into the intermediate price 
bracket, and a new interest in bicycles, 
the tendency is still to think in terms of 
the old staples such as woolens, sports- 
wear, pottery, leather goods, cutlery, 
linen, and, of course, whisky. 
© Too Conservative?—There is evi- 
dence, also, that the year-old British 
Export Trade Research Organization 
(BETRO), on which the Board of Trade 
has recently staked high hopes (BW— 
Apr.14'45,p113), is thinking too con- 
servatively with respect to both a new 
range of goods and country-wide outlets. 

Apart from the general scarcity of 

pO s for export, one of the chief prob- 
ems facing the Board of Trade is the 
hesitation of many British manufactur- 
ers to take the risk entailed in opening 
up (or expanding) the American market 
for their goods. For example, some are 
not accustomed to the outlay required 
in the U. S. for commissions and ad- 
vertising. 
e Helping Hand—This is one reason 
why the Board of Trade has so actively 
supported the Westinghouse plan (BW 
—Jun.1’46,p113) to handle imports into 
the United States for a string of British 
manufacturers who are aggressive enough 
to welcome the new venture. 

Other similar moves—including the 
Hambro plan (BW —Apr.14'45,p113)— 
are sure to secure official backing and 
to offer aggressive U. S. importers new 
supply sources. 


INTERNATIONAL FLEET 


Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador 
have completed plans for a tripartite 
merchant marine to be known as the 
Greater Colombian Merchant Fleet. 

Capital of the international com- 
pany, subscribed by the three govern- 
ments, will total $20 million. Venezue- 
la has granted Ecuador a $2 million 
18-year loan toward that country’s share, 
and Colombia has volunteered to lend 
additional funds to Ecuador. However, 
the initial investment of the three coun- 
tries, to cover administrative organiza- 
tion antl purchase of ships, is to be only 
$4 million. 

The fleet will consist of 2,000-, 3,000-, 
and 5,000-ton vessels, and tonnage will 
be allocated among the three countries 
in accordance with their capital con- 
tribution. Head office of the fleet will 
be in Bogota. 

A customs union among the three 
nations may be arranged in the future. 


CANADA 


New Tax Cour 


Canada proposes sey 
man board to review decisis 
as taxpayers complain of del 
in determining liability. 


OTTAWA-—Creation of 2 Can, 
version of the United Statcs ‘Tay ( 
is under consideration in (ttay 

On the eve of presenting the | 
in connection with which 
in tax laws are always announced, 
nance Minister J. L. Ilsley is under 
sure to set up a speedicr and y 
direct method of appeal from tax 
sions of the National Revcnue | 
@ Proposal for Board—A special \& 
Committee, after several months ; 
of income tax law and administry 
has proposed an independent seven 
board of tax appeals to fit in bet 
administrative decisions by the de 
ment and first appeal to the o 
The board could review decision 
minister of national revenue and 
tute its own. It would have pow 
pass both on questions of fact an 
questions of law. Appeal from it 
cisions to the Exchequer Court of { 
ada would be open either to the tay 
or to the revenue department. _ 

Criticism which led to the Sena 
quiry centered largely around three 
plaints: (1) alleged excessive discre 
ary powers vested in officials of th 
partment; (2) delays in making a 
ments and final determination of 
payers’ liability; (3) alleged obscur 
the law. 

e Uncertainty Persists—Confusion 
in part from the fact that the in 
war tax act, passed in 1917 to 
revenue for the first war, has been 
quently amended but never rewnittd 

The committee also recomme 
repeal of Section 32a of the actv 
vests in the Treasury Board (a com 
tee of the cabinet) power to x 
and disregard any intercompany | 
actions which it considers are 
for the purpose of reducing tax lia 
It found the section made for 1 
tainty among taxpayers as to pas 
future tax liabilities. Modificatit 
sections dealing with distribution 
porate income through share 1 
tions or conversions was recom 
on the ground that corporations * 
be able to determine tax liability * 
would ensue from any particular 
fication of capital structure. 

@ Report Not Binding—As a rem 
delays, the committee recomm 
limiting the period within which 
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partment May Issuc a notice ot assess- 
nt, following the filing of a return. 

The first report, although approved 
the Senate, is not binding on the 
«ment. In the light of Ilsley’s state- 
nt that an overhauling of the income 
gystem was called for, however, it is 
cted that many of the committee's 
Js will be acted on. 

jey’s main problem is to choose 
ween the advice of the committee 
that of C. Frazer Elliott, the dep- 
minister who administers tax col- 
ion, Eliott favors a board which is 
sory to the Minister of National 
enue, not one to review his decisions. 


on Objective—Both Elliott and 
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the by re mittee recognize the desirability 
ch chafills board for the purpose of assuring 
‘ounce Mayers they are getting a square deal. 
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west of Magnitogorsk, giant Ural 
npany tame center, the Soviets are extending 
; are m@gpoitation of the rich “Second 
; tax lulu” oil region. To handle rising 
ie fot “luction from Tuimazy wells a 93- 
he pipeline to refineries at Ufa is 
ution dames built (matching the line from 
are redqgmmbai). The Soviets estimate that 
ecommimthirds of their national oil re- 
ations “ies are in the Second Baku area— 
oe ough the bulk 6f production still 
from Baku, on the west side 

¢ Caspian. Fields on the north 
feeding oil by pipeline to Orsk, 
third in Soviet output. 
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Sales-Engineering Firm 
Wants Additional Products 


Nationally recognized cor- 
poration representing nation- 
ally known manufacturers 
of machinery and equipment 
for steel mills, industrial 
plants and construction in- 
dustry for over 50 years, 
will handle sale of additional 
non-competitive products on 
either national or local basis. 


Credit risks and billing as- 
sumed. 

If you have first quality 
engineering or construction 
equipment products for 
which engineered sales rep- 
resentation is desired, a pre- 
liminary discussion is sug- 

gested. 


Write to Box 505 


% Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


COMPETITION 


1. Wages are high. 
2. Unionism levels wages. 


3. Real competition is in man- 
agement and manufacturing 


4. Let a Lee production engi- 
neer study your production and 
report whether improved proc- 
essing, tooling, special or auto- 
wo» matic machinery can 
-  » effect important sav- 
ings. No obligation. 


; PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 
21 ae * Detroit 1, Michigen 


G RST yosr—mennat St $600 in sh bo ts a 

ping room,” say pare 

—_— Brushes, I Thee a sizes to meet 
w't Spec., 1", ware 1/2". For sample sten- 

cil, shippers’ handbook and 

— pia this to business 

etterhead, with your oame. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Buildi 


Belleville, UL, U.S. A. 


THE MARKETS insee sects 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial .181.5 184.2 177.8 145.4 
Railroad . 65.9 66.7 62.9 56.9 
Utility 96.1 97.3 93.7 684 
Bonds 
Industrial ..123.4 124.1 123.9 122.3 
Railroad .......118.3 118.6 118.7 115.3 
eS 116.8 116.5 115.9 116.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Wall Street Turns Cautious 


To more than a few of its fervent 

followers the stock market's reaction to 
last week’s favorable labor news left 
little to be desired since prices rose 
sharply and the “rally” was accompanied 
by a substantial expansion of daily trad- 
ing volume. 
e Fades Quickly—However, even though 
the Dow-Jones industrial and utility 
stock price averages established another 
pair of brand-new bull market highs as 
a result of the exuberance uncovered, 
other factors, less favorable, were dis- 
cernible also in last week’s proceedings 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

For one thing, a number of market 
students soon saw reasons to believe 
that as much of the sharp advance was 
being caused by short covering in a 
“thin” market as by “new” buying. Dis- 
liked also was the quick fading out of 
the initial outburst of strength dis- 
closed by the rails as they neared their 
February highs. Neither were traders 
encouraged when they noted later that 


trading in two speculatiy: 
selling for around $5 and 
vided over 7% of last wec 

This group’s conclus: 
week’s upsurge would m 
out to be a temporary fla 
start of another real bull n 
has since been confirmed. 3 
dle of this week losses had . 
gains in four consecutive 
then also most of the gains x 
as a result of the strike news had) 
wiped out. 
e Trend to Caution—It ke 
noticeable that most of the enth 
generated by last week’s rising ; 
in other brokerage quarteis hia 
been replaced by considerable , 
More to the point, midweck dix 
more and more Wall Street ad 
ting clients know that they had beg 
somewhat bearish over the interme 
outlook for prices. 

There are still quite a num 
Wall Streeters, however, who x 
convinced that higher stock » 
are indicated over the near term 
accord relatively little weicht 3 
moment to the unfavorable factor 
more bearish brothe-s are empiias 
And they particularly point out i 
buttal (correctly also), that man 
during the present bull market 
the rails have lagged well behind 
industrial group in establishing, 
establishing, a major trend. 

So far as individual investors are 
cerned, they are continuing to « 
in more and more switching open 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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are themselves for what may be 
marketwise. Despite the rela- 
poor recent earnings results of 
in such groups, more and more 
on, for example, is being shown 
ocalled durable and semidurable 
issues which thus far have _ 
i much less spectacularly than 
other sections of the stock list. 
pital Goods Stocks—Much “smart 
;,” Wall Streeters claim, is now 
withdrawn from the movie, liquor, 
merchandising stocks and being 
ently placed in sclective lists com- 
in the main of farm equipment, 
rail equipment, and copper shares. 
pe of the stronger rail stocks are 
se being picked up, and similarly 
touted currently are various spe- 
lity situations. More and more, 
, are the capital goods stocks 
emphasized, and there are rela- 
few market analysts around now 
ren't beginning to wonder if the 
mer _ stocks haven’t had 
all the rise to which they are 
ately entitled. 


baby Now Lagging 


not usual for bank stocks to 
nteresting speculative possibilities 
cially attract the eye of the av- 
market participant. Normally, 
purchase heel is confined to 
nservative individuals willing to 
less income than is obtainable 
ere in return for greater price 
y, and to such institutional stock 
as the insurance companies and 
banks. 


ing in 1942-45—More than once 


stocks have quickly shed their 
dignity and fervently responded 
stimulus of sustained waves of 
speculative enthusiasm. 

t was the case during the 1923-29 
32-37 l price upswings. In 
424? ‘bull market move they 
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likewise proved an early, speculative 
favorite. November of 1945, in fact, 
saw Standard & Poor's weekly New 
York City bank siock price index at 
levels 120% higher than in April, 1942. 
This gain almost equaled that of cor- 
porate stocks as a whole, despite the 
inherent investment characteristics of 
the bank stock group. 

Many legitimate reasons can be found 

to justify the 1942-45 price upsurge of 
the bank shares. In April, 1942, for 
example, many bank shares were selling 
at prices around those to which they 
had nose-dived in 1932. Bank earnings, 
also, had been rising steadily since 1938, 
and there were strong indications that 
banks generally would be a chief bene- 
ficiary of the war effort. 
e Dropped After V-J Day—All this early 
promise, moreover, has since been real- 
ized. Net earnings of all member banks 
in the Federal system by 1945, for in- 
stance, were at their highest since 1929, 
and net profits (operating earnings plus 
recoveries on previous chargeoffs and 
profits on securities sold) actually rose 
to a new all-time peak. Deposits, also, 
were 160% larger than in 1929, in- 
vested capital was almost 15% higher, 
and the indicated book values of most 
bank shares were up substantially. 

V-J Day, however, saw the group’s 
speculative attractiveness quickly van- 
ish. Since then many traders once so 
bullish about bank shares have been 
steadily cashing in on the large profits 
accruing on their holdings. 

This trend has been particularly true 

of investment trusts (once large buyers 
of bank stocks). Thus, for months now 
(chart) such issues, despite the buoy- 
ancies of corporate issues generally, have 
been showing persistent easing ten- 
dencies. 
e Behind the Selling—The reasons why 
the market for bank stocks is now in 
the process of being turned back into 
the hands of its normal conservative 
participants are not hard to find. Few 
of the traders now selling their bank 
stock holdings actually expect bank 
earnings to decline sharply. But they 
are aware (1) that the period which saw 
earnings assets expand rapidly is now 
definitely over, (2) that operating costs 
are still sharply trending upward, (3) 
that most banks, unlike corporations, 
will find their tax burden just as heavy 
in 1946 as 1945, and (4) tkat the previ- 
ous seven-year earnings uptrend will 
probably be interrupted this year. 

These factors don’t necessarily indi- 
cate to this group that lower prices are 
in the offing. However, they do signify 
a static market for some time ahead, 
and the probability that funds now in 
bank stocks could be more profitably 
employed elsewhere. And they have 
thus been engaged for some time in 
moving their money into what they 
hope will prove greener fields. 


Finishing seam in rubber-lined developer 
tank made for motion picture company. 


Kubber Lined 


b) T E E L -«.for handling, 


storing and transporting acids 


Fabrication of rubber-lined steel tanks 
and containers of all sizes and shapes 
is one-of the many specialties of West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Company. A pioneer 
in steel fabrication, Western has de- 
veloped unmatched facilities. It was 
one of the first companies in the West 
to engage in the production of rubber- 
lined steel products. 

New synthetics are broadening the 
uses to which rubber-lined steel can 
be put, and are opening many new 
possibilities for handling, storing and 
transporting acids and abrasives. 


Rubber-lined tanks being run into West- 
ern’s buge steam curing tank to complete 
bonding of rubber and steel. 


Write Western's Los Angeles office 
for information about rubber-lined 
steel, also, stainless steel and other 
alloy linings. 


WESTERN PIPE & STEEL 
COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


Fabricators + Erectors 
P. O. Box 2015, Terminal Annex 
5717 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54 
200 Brush Street, San Francisco 6 
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FIVE PLANTS SERVING THE WEST 


THE TREND 


TO NOURISH THE GRASS ROOTS 


As we understand it, the bigger and better Committee 
for Economic Development which was unveiled this 
week (page 22) has two major objectives. One is to bring 
the best combination of business and scholarly brains 
available to bear jointly (emphasis on the jointly) on the 
formulation of economic policies and programs to keep 
our economic system running smoothly and in high 
gear. The second is to see that these policies and programs 
are both illuminated and animated by a continuous two- 
way flow of information between those developing them 
and a grass roots organization of local business leaders 
extending throughout the country. 


@ The ground to be covered by both of these lines of 
endeavor, and perhaps particularly the second, is already 
somewhat cultivated. Relative to what needs to be done, 
however, the surface has scarcely been scratched. If, as 
we are confident it will, the C.E.D. adds new energy and 
new competence to the work being done along both lines, 
not only the community at large but those already 
engaged in such work will be better off. 

As matters stand, there is a tremendous and ominous 
gulf between the frames of reference in which most pro- 
fessional economists and most businessmen do their 
thinking and feeling about matters of public policy as 
related to business. In fact, the two groups literally do 
not talk the same language. Another great gulf tends to 
separate most of the public policy framers from most of 
those engaged in directing business and industrial opera- 
tions as a practical day-to-day operation. It is the purpose 
of the C.E.D., as we understand it, to rally new resources 
and energy in narrowing both of these gulfs. 


@ For the light it throws on effective collaboration be- 
tween businessmen and schelars, in which the C.E.D. has 
already had some successful experience, we recommend 
a study of the work of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research which, by coincidence, was celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding this week while 
the C.E.D. was announcing the launching of its. new 
program. In developing its distinguished program of 
economic research, the National Bureau has effectively 
enlisted not only the collaboration of scholars and 
business leaders but that of labor leaders as well. 
When the National Bureau of Economic Research was 
launched there was much skepticism about the feasibility 
of its plan to have its research findings reviewed by com- 
mittees representing all shades of opinion. It was feared 
that about the only result would be an interminable 
wrangle. The National Bureau has found, however, that 
having people with different points of view represented 
on its review committees as well as on its board of direc- 
tors has served as a safeguard of factual accuracy. If the 
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National Bureau were engaged in formulatii 2 propoy 
for public policy, as opposed to doing basic econg 
research, there is no reason to believe that it woul 
having such an angelic time with multi-partisan re 
committees, but, even so, it has much to teac|) about ¥ 
effective mobilization of intellectual resources. 


© Out of its own experience the C.E.D. can cite ay 
ber of stirring examples of the importance of hy 
active and reliable lines of communication with the » 
roots. Perhaps the most impressive of these is its report 
post-V-J Day industrial and employment prosp 
While most official Washington economic soothsa 
were over-estimating the post-V-] unemployment by; 
lions, the C.E.D. hit it on the nose with a report } 
upon communications with its correspondents in 
parts of the country. 

If the returnecircuit of the two-way flow of commy 
cation with the grass roots which it plans is to be f 
effective, the C.E.D. will, we fear, need to give » 
careful and skillful attention to the arts of exposition { 
it has at times in the past. We cite as an example of « 
we have in mind the recent report of its research staf 
“Jobs and Markets” or “How to Prevent Inflation 
Depression in the Transition.” 


© This report, in our opinion, constitutes both a brill 
analytical job and a constructive treatment of ¥ 
remains our No. 1 economic problem. The writing 
much of it is so bad, however, that not only many} 
nessmen but many professional economists have a 

tively poor chance of ever knowing, except in very 1 
outline, what is involved. Having arrived at this p 
we got to wondering whether that last statement ist 
fair s» we shut our eyes, opened the book at ran 
and put our finger on a passage. Here it is: 


The importance of maintaining bond prices, thoug 
real, tends often to be overemphasized. If the suppa 
is a hindrance to anti-inflation policy, it will be mai 
taining the nominal value of bonds at the expense 
letting inflation sap their real value; the interests ¢ 
bond holders would be served better by a policy th 
combined a moderate fall in the number of dollars the 
could get by sale before maturity with fuller protect 
of the purchasing power of the dollar. The vulnemi 
small investor has been shielded against a decline 
bond prices by being sold savings bonds; the banks¢ 
be shielded by adopting the security reserve prop 
and making their security reserve redeemable . . . 


But what, we ask, is there to shield the reader? He 
tainly should be shielded from exposure to such tot 
and tortuous writing if the C.E.D. is to fulfill it 
purpose to nourish the grass roots with knowledge 
understanding of the great economic issues of the 
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